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PREFACE. 



While the art of Precis-Writing must recommend 
itself especially to the attentive study of candidates 
for impending examination by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners^ it is highly desirable that such study 
should begin several months before examination, to 
allow due time for acquiring that knowledge of prin- 
dples and amount of practical experience, on which 
depends a good capacity for analysing, and condensing 
into a small compass, a subject the matter of which 
is spread through^ many lines, sentences, or docu- 
ments. 

Such knowledge and experience, indeed, should be 
begun to be acquired at school, in connection with 
the study of grammatical analysis ; for the art of 
abridgment is very greatly facilitated by acquaint- 
ance with the logical structure of sentences, and is 
a branch of composition of great general utility, and 
not merely requisite for such as seek to qualify them- 
selves for employment in any of those departments 
of the public service where abstracts and precis are 
exacted forms of business. 



VI PKEFACE. 

We have endeavoured^ therefore, to make the 
present treatise suitable for use in schools, by em- 
ploying the convenient aid of grammatical science, in 
illustration of the principles upon which discourse 
may be easily and properly condensed. But, at the 
same time, we have given the grammatical explana- 
tions in such form, that they may without much 
difficulty be appreciated by those candidates for 
public examination, who may have previously given 
little attention to the study of systematic grammar. 

We would submit to teachers the consideration, 
.whether in examining pupils on the contents of a 
reading-lesson, the requirement of an abstract may 
not occasionally be carried much farther than is ex- 
emplified in this treatise, — whether pupils may not 
find a benefig,al exercise of intellect in the practice 
of detecting the naked thought which an author may 
have invested with elegant diction, and with interest- 
ing fiajicies or illustrations, although the divested 
thought may be of no value whatever as a record of 
what was originally written. For example, let a 
pupil be asked what is the simple abstract thought 
which is so beautifully stated,' respecting ^ the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet,' in these lines of Gray's 
Elegy: — 

** The breeey eaU of inoense-lmathiiig mora. 

The swallow, twittering from the stzaw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill darion, or the echoing hora, 
No more shall rouse them tern their lowly l)ed ! 
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" For them no more the blaziiig hearth shall bum, 

Or busy houaewife ply her evemng care I 
No children ran to lisp their sire's retom, 

Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share ! " 

The pupil may obtain some discernment of the 
beauty of the poetry through being taught to per- 
ceive that these lines are a poetical statement of the 
simple idea or reflexion — " They are dead." 
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CHAPTER L 



IKTBODUCrORT OBSERYATIOKS. 



1« Language is the chief instruinent of humaii thonglit ; 
and it is by means of thoTight already dictated in language 
that the yonthfU mind should be first exercised in the art 
of Composition. The power of inventing thought and 
e]q>res8ion together, is the result of a reflective study and 
ikmiliar comprehension of the language of maturer minds. 

In the systematic study of composition, there are several 
kinds of exercise, in which the earlier e£fort8 of the pnpil 
are &cilitated and encouraged by a supply of ideas. Thus, 
there may be related to him an amusing and instructive 
&ble, or a brief and interesting story or description, the 
particulars of which can be easily remembered, and then 
his only task will be to express in proper language the ideas 
of which he has possession : or, there may be placed before 
y^m a portion of discourse which he can imderstand, or by 
a little explanation can be made to imderstand, and he may 
be required to change the given language, and reproduce 
the same ideas in another dress*: or, a passage maybe 

* See a little work on * Paraphrasing, &c/ by the same author. 
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2 FB£cIS OB DIGESTS. 

given of which he is requested to write what the Fre&ch 
call a Precis *, that is, a digested abstract : or, the prescribed 
exercise may be, to amplify a brief statement, either by 
additional ideas, or by a more extended, explicit, and 
connected development of the ideas given. 

It is obvious tl^t, in all these forms of ex^cise, the pupil 
wm find leas diMcolfy, than if he were reqtdred to produce 
an entirely original composition ; although to write a really 
good paraphrase, or to execute m a faultless style any of 
the above-mentioned tasks, may indeed be beyond the 
capacity of the young composer. 

2. Now, the Igst two of the q)ecies of exercise just 
mentioned have a peculiar claim to form part of a course of 
mstruction' in eomposTtion, inasmuch as they are useful liojit 
merely on account of their general tendency to contribute 
to the promotion of ability in writing, but also on account 
of the extensive connection of the forms themselves with 
some important departments of business. A clerk may 
often be required by his employer or superior, *to make a 
digested abstraxst of the contents of a document or a cor- 
respondence; he may frequently, too, be called upon to 
extend, in proper epistolary or documentary form, a few 
briefly indicated particulars. And a youth who has care- 
Mly practised the extension and the contraction of writings 
respectively suitable for such alteration, will have thus 
qualified himself for greater usefrilness, and established a 
claim to higher estin^ation, than, those who have not madQ 
themselves familiar with such modes of composition. 

3. To &cilitate the acquirement of skill in the compot 
sition of abstracts i^ the design of the preisent publication ; 

* TjNmovaxced praysee. 
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ihe composition of extensions being hardly capable of 
assiiTniTig the form of a treatifle. The amplification oi 
enlargement of notes, heads, or any brief form of composi- 
tion, is in general a more difficult species of exercise than 
the Abstract ; it makes a much greater demand upon the 
powers of memory and invention ; but it is much less 
capable of being explained or illustrated by formal methods 
of instruction. Indeed, almost all that we could do, in the 
way of systematically imparting ability in this useful branch 
of. composition would be, to present a series of models and 
exercises to the consideration of the student, so as to excite 
and cultivate his power of imitation, and induce upon his 
mind the faciHly of habit. 

4. When any formal writing, as a treatise, a report, a 
letter, a narrative, &c., is so reduced in extent as either to 
retain only the substance, or to exhibit only the chief 
points or particulars of the original, the abridgment is called 
an abstract.* And when an abstract is required, — whether 
the whole sense of the original is to be expressed in a con- 
densed form, whether its less important particulars are to 
be omitted, whether a mere summary of its contents is to 
be prepared, and so forth, — in eveiy case, as great an 
abridgment of the given language should be aimed at as 
fhe required sense will bear. We shall, accordingly, 
endeavour to discipline the student's mind, by presenting 
to him the chief aspects imder which discourse appears 
capable of abridgment. 

Frequently, of course, abridgment must be found im^ 
practicable, as when it is attempted to give in fewer words 

* When some particnlar portion of a writing is merely to be 
eopied, such transcript is not an abstract but an extract. We make 
on extract /rom a writing ; but we make an abstract of it, 
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4 Pb£cI8 OB DIGESTS. 

tbe whole meaning of a sentence or a passage already 
characterised by the utmost appropriate conciseness. Take, 
for example, the sentence,--^ 

' Hope sustains the heart.* 

We shonld hardly find it possible to express the same 
sentiment in fewer words than these. But the case is 
different with respect to such a sentence as the following, — 

* It is by hope that the heart is sustained under 
such circumstances ;' 

for this assertion may, in some instances of its occurrence, 
be reducible to the form, — 

' Hope then sustains the heart.* 

& We may here caution the student against the error of 
supposing, that in our attempts to abridge the language of 
a sentence we are necessarily tiying to improve it. Such 
abridgment may indeed often constitute improvement; 
but in many instances the best abridgment will be greatly 
inferior to the original — in force, perhaps, or elegance, or 
some other characteristic, which it may be quite consistent 
with the purpose of the abridgment to dispense with. 

But, before concluding our introductory observations,, 
we may remark, that abstracts, in common with other 
forms of composition, ought to be characterised by a due 
observance of these three principal requisites of good 
writing, — Purity, Propriety, and Precision. 

Purity consists in conformity to the idiom of the lan- 
guage in which we write. It is violated by the use of 
expressions that are ungrammatical, or not sufficiently 
authorised by national, reputable, and present usage. 

Propriety is the appropriateness of an expression, as 
regulated by the best usage, to denote the idea we intend 
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It is violated by expressions that are undignified, or that 
technically pertain to some other kind of discourse, or that 
are not at all, or not sufficiently^ significant of what we 
mean. 

Precision is the exact correspondence of words to ideas* 
It is violated by tl^e employment of words denotmg more 
than is sufiicient to express, the required sense* 



CHAP. n. 



ABBID6MEKT OF PHSASES. 



1. Preposition phrases may often be abridged by substi- 
tuting an adverb, or an adjective, or a possessive case. 

A preposition phrase is one that consists of a preposition 
and its object, as in the examples — ^ with expedition,* ' of 
great utility.' It has in most instances the meaning of an 
adverb, and in all other instances is equivalent to an 
adjective, unless it can be replaced by a possessive case, 
which in reality is of an adjectival character. 

Sometimes, therefore, the substitution of an adverb, or 
an adjective, or a possessive case, will more briefly express 
the meaning of a preposition phrase. We say sometimes, 
for the fact of a preposition phrase being equivalent to an 
adjective, or to an adverb, does not necessarily imply that 
there is such an adjective or adverb really existing in our 
language. 

Example 1. ^ He was in reality under a mistake.' 

Here the preposition phrase in reality has the meaning of 
the adverb really, and the phrase wnder a mistake is equi- 
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ralent to tihe adjectiye or participial word nmtahm* Heace, 
the given example, when abridged, becomes— 

^ He was really mistaken.* 

Ex. 2. ' The calculations of that boy are at all jfimes 
performed with great neatness.' 

The phrase of that hoy may obyionsly be changed into 
the possessive fixrm thai boy^s. Also, the phrase at. etU 
times has an adverbial meaning, being convertible into 
always ; and vnth great neatness has the same meaning as 
the adverbial expression very neatly. Hence, by abridg- 
ment — 

* That boy's calculations a/te always performed very 
neatly.' 

Ex. 3. ' A school-room erected in this locality might be 
of use for two purposes.' 

Here we have the preposition phrases in this locality j of 
fise, and for two purposes ; the first of these might be 
rendered by the adverb here, the second by the adjective 
usefulf and the third by lihe adverb doubly. Accordingly, 
although the word useful is not an abridgment of the 
phrase to which it corresponds, the employment of it 
makes the abridgment of the third phrase more appro- 
priate, and the whole meaning may be more briefly ex- 
pressed by saying- 

' A school-room erected here might be doubly useful.' 

2. Sometimes a verb alone will be found sufficient to 
express the combined meanings of a verb and some &ccea^ 
sory expression, such as a noim, an adjective, an adverb, a; 
preposition or preposition phrase. 

Ex. 1. * He was a teacher of French.' 

It is obvious that the meaning of these t^'ords will very 
often admit of being expressed by saying— 

* He taught IVendi.' 
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< The ve^b was and tlie appositioii nominatire a teacher 
are thus both oomprehended in the single verb tau^ht^ 
which is made transitive by omitting of. 

Ex, 2. ^ The enemy at that moment tools: flight.' 
In this sentence, besides the preposition phrase at that 
Tnoinentj which may be changed into the adverb then^ we 
liave the egression took Jlight^ « tranfiidve verb and, its 
object, equivalent Xofied ; we may therefore substitate the 
sentence — 

* The enemy then fled,' 

Ex. 3. ' I cannot make a loiiiger stay at this lime.' ^ 

We have here again a preposition phrase equivalent to 
an adverb, viz. at this time = now. The other part of the 
sent^ce may be shortened in two ways ; either we may 
use the verb stop instead of the verb and noun make a stay^ 
or we may use the verb prolong instead of the verb and 
adjective m^ike longer ; there is therefore a choice of the 
abridgments — ^ 

* I (cannot stop longer now.' 

* I cannot now prolong my stay.' 

Ex. 4. * He delayed from time to time, until opportunity 
came to an end.' 

The verb delayed, when modified by tlie prepositiou 
phrase from time to time, signifies procrastinated; also, 
came to an end is a verb and preposition phrase equiva- 
lent to ceased. We may write, therefore, instead of the 
above — 

* He procrastinated imtil opportunity ceased.' 

Ex. 5. * He turned aside from the path of virtue.* 
Instead of the verb turned with its modifying adverb 
asidCy the single word deviated may be employed; and 
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8 PBfCIS OB DIGESTS. 

BubBtitating a possesaiye case for the conduding prepositioit 
phrase, we have — 

' He deviated from virtue's path.' 

EXSBGISES [a]. 

1. In what place and at what time shall I meet jou ? 

2. The arrangement was of greater utility at that time 
than it would be at the present moment. 

8. You will be in greater safety in this place than in any 
other. 

4. A monument to the memory of the general has been 
erected in the vicinity of the town. 

6. Your application will be of no avail, as you are be* 
yond the mayiTnum age. 

6. By acting in this way you will in a veiy short time 
attain the object of your desire. 

7. By the time that our author had carried his history 
up to this point, he was in a condition to accept the pro- 
posal of the publisher. 

8. In a short time afterwards the prisoner made his 
escape. 

9. Have you given much attention to the study of com- 
position ? 

10. As he went out of the roo>m I could not help shedding 
tears. 

11. This author from whose pages we have made so 
many quotations received his education at Glasgow. 

12. What reason can we assign for the &ct that the 
possessions of the world carry with them so little satis- 
&ction? 

13. All our efforts to keep out of the way of this adver- 
sary proved ineffectual. 

14. Do you from this draw the conclusion that his idle- 
jiess became his ruin ? 
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15. He fondly entertained the hope of a return in safety 
to the land of his Others. 

16. 1 was revolving in my mind the reasons why Or* 
lando never grew weary in this pursuit. 

17. I ardently hate flattery ; let people speak disparag- 
ingly of my talents rather than praise them without sin- 
cerity* 

18. You cannot And £iult with him for trying to make 
himself eligible for promotion, and taking advantage of 
eveiy opportunity of making his condition more com- 
fortable. 



CHAP. m. 

REDUCTION OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

1. A COMPOUND sentence, that is to say, a sentence made 
up of two or more simple s^itences, will sometimes admit 
of condensation by fusing, as it were, two clauses into one. 
Thus, instead of saying ' Let me remain where 1 am,' the 
clause ' where 1 am ' may be replaced by an adverb, con- 
verting the compound sentence into the simple one ' Let 
me remain here.' 

In order to render this source of abridgment appre- 
ciable, we will make some observations on the distinction 
of principal and subordinate clauses in a compound sen- 
tence, referring those who seek fuller information on this 
subject to a treatise on Paraphrasing and Analysis by the 
author of the present work. 

S« Eveiy compound sentence contains at least one prin- 
cipal clause, that is, one which in its logical character is a 
leading clause. 

B 5 
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A compound sentence may be a combination of prin- 
cipal clauses only, as in the example 'Prosperity gains 
fiiends, and adversily tries them/ where it is evident that 
the assertion, ' adversity tries firiends * is logically co-ordi- 
nate to the assertion ' prosperity gains friends.' It wotdd 
be different, however, were we to say * Adversity tries the 
friends whom prosperity has gained,' for here the second 
dauae is logically dependent on the first 

3. A subordinate or dependent clause is collectively 
equivalent to a noun, or to an adjective, or to an adverb. 

A noun sentence is one that expresses a drcumstance, 
whether subject or object, respecting which another sen- 
tence makes assertion. In the following examples the 
italicised portions are noun clauses i — 

•' That the story is worthy of being believed has never 
been affirmed ; ' = * The credibility of the story has never 
been affirmed.' 

' Whether lie will return is uncertain ; ' ss ' His return is 
uncertain.' 

' I do not know what the remit Juu been ; ' = ' I do not 
know the result.' 

An adjective sentence is one that describes something, 
much in the same way as an adjective or participle quali- 
fies a noun, and is generally connected by a relative pro- 
noun -yrith the clause in which the thing described occurs. 
In the following examples the words of the adjective clause 
are italicised : — 

' Men who have wisdom and virtue are nobler than men 
who have wealth ; ' = ' Wise and virtuous men are nobler- 
than wealthy men.' 

' I have foimd lihe sheep which was lost ;'=='! have 
found the lost sheep.' 

' We discovered the place in which he hid himself ;^=i^ We 
discovered his hiding-place.^ 
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An adyerbial sentence is one which modifies the meaning 
of another clause much in the same waj as an adverb ez^- 
presses some condition of time, place, manner, comparison^ 
or cause. 

Thus, in saying ' Let me remain where I amy the clause 
' where I am ' modifies the verb remain like an adverb of 
place, and, as abreadj remarked, may be exchanged for the 
adverb here. 

Thus, also, the sentence ' The Pharisees did all their 
religious works that they might he seen of men^ is equiva- 
lent to ^ The Pharisees did all their religious works osten* 
tatiously.' 

We can sometimes express the meaning of an adverbial 
clause by an adverbial preposition phrase. Thus, the' 
sentence, ^Because he was ambitious I slew him,' is the 
same as ' For his ambition I slew him ;' and the sentence 
< It affected me so much that I shed tears^ is the same as 
* It affected me to tears ' = {tearfully). 

Note 1. In attempting to alter language, there is some 
risk of substituting words not sufficiently significant of the 
intended meaning of the original : especial care is requisite 
to avoid this risk in the conversion of two elauses into one. 
Thus the compound sentence ' When he will return is 
uncertain,' in which the italicised words form a noun clause, 
is equivalent to * The time of his return is tmcertain,' which 
is a simple sentence ; but this simple sentence not being 
shorter than the compound, there is a temptation to sub- 
stitute the words * His return is uncertain,' — ^words which 
represent rather the fact than the time of return as being 
uncertain. We may often, however, avail ourselves of such 
abridgment by altering an expression in another clause, as 
in the example ^I do not know what mil he the result^ 
3=* I do not foresee the result.' 

Note 2, Sometimes, with the design of abridgment, we 
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may change the adjective or adverbial character of a dause, 
if we change also the language of the clause described or 
modified. In this way two danses are fused into one in 
each of the following examples — 

' I stayed at home because I was ill,^=i^ Illness kept me at 
home.* 

' Where is the man that possesses greater ahiUties in war ? ' 
=' What man possesses greater abilities in war ? * 

In the first of these examples, the adverbial clause ^ because 
I was ill/ could not have been changed into the mmuj ' ill- 
ness/ without some corresponding alteration in the other 
plause, as ' kept me ' instead of ' I stayed.' 

In the second example, the adjective sentence 'that 
possesses greater abilities in war ' is converted into a prin- 
cipal one, by merging its relative pronoun that with the 
interrogative part of the first clause, and thus producing 
the interrogative pronominal adjective whaU 

Exercises [b], 

1. Afler I have read the first volume, I shall read it again. 

2. To say the truth, I do not know the reason for which 
he yr2A punished. 

3. What is the reason that he did not pay any attention 
to what you proposed ? 

4. Gato, although he had no evil intentions, frequently 
did injury to the commonwealth. 

5. Where opportunities of exercise are Wanting, tem- 
perance may in a great measure supply its place. 

6. We must not suppose that prayer can penetrate the 
heavens, unless it be pointed with sincerity. 

7. He has promised to intercede for me, which is very 
kind of l^im ; but whether he will succeed is uncertain. 

8. That the poet would have obtained greater ^tinction, 
if his life had been prolonged, does not seem probable. 
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9. The fact that he was absent has been established 
beyond a doubt ; so that it is unnecessary to bring forward 
any other proof that he is innocent. 

10. I found that through trap-doors, which lay concealed 
in the bridge, the passengers were dropping into the tide 
which flowed underneath it. 

11. Mercury is fluid at all ordinary temperatures ; but, 
when it is exposed to very intense cold, it may be frozen 
into a hard solid which looks like silver. 

12. It filled me with astonishment and affected me with 
sorrow,, to hear him utter such intemperate language about 
a difficulty which might so easily be avoided. 

13. The story of the old man and his ass, with which 
every one is familiar, presents an example of the &.ct, that 
there cannot be a greater piece of folly than to endeavour 
to please all mankind. 



CHAP. IV. 

OMISSION OF THE LESS IMPORTANT IDEAS. 

1. We proceed to that species of abridgment which is 
characterised by the omission of some of the less necessary 
or important ideas of a passage. The student will now be 
required to exercise judgment, not only in diminishing the 
length of phrases and the number of clauses, but also in so 
cancelling some minor £icts or statements in the original, as 
to leave its main basis or framework properly. displayed. 
Of course, there are some purposes for which this pruning 
process may be exacted to such an extent, as will reduce 
the original to a mere index or very brief summary ; we 
intend here to exemplify what is ordinarily aimed at in an 
abridgment professing to retain the substance, or the more 
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important material of a passage, in a connected and readable 
form. 

Example 1. ' Commerce and navigation received a mighty 
impulse from the discovery of a new world by Columbus, a 
Genoese in the service of Spain.' 

It may readily appear, that the circumstance chiefly 
intended to be communicated by this assertion, is the 
influence which the discovery of America exercised on 
commerce and navigation, and not the &ct of Columbus 
being the discoverer ; regarding that &ct, therefore, as one 
frnnilmr to everybody, we may omit the reference to it, and 
abridge the sentence thus, — 

^ The discovery of America gave a mighty impulse to 
commerce and navigation.' 

iEx, 2. ' Hercules, having in a fit of passion killed his 
wife and children, was commanded by Euiystheus, king of 
MycensB, to make atonement for his crime, by encoimtering 
those incredible toils and dangers commonly called the 
twelve labours of Hercules.' 

An abstract of this may very naturally include simply an 
assertion of the cause which occasioned the hero's renowned 
achievements, omitting the circiunstances in which the 
crime was committed, and the name of the prince who 
imposed the penalty : thus, — 

* Hercules, for having killed his wife and children, was 
condemned to those wonderful toils and trials called his 
twelve labours.' 

Here the word * condemned ' is used as equivalent to 
' commanded to expiate a crime,' and ' condemned to en- 
counter dangers ' is relieved of the word * encounter ' by 
Thiting ^ trials ' instead of ' dangers.' 

2. This species of abridgment is chiefly required for 
passages of much greater length than the examples just 
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given. We now, therefore, sabjoin a passage afibrding 
better scope for exerdse. 

Ex. 3. *A man one day walking in the country, wondered 
at seeing so small a fruit as the acorn growing on the large 
and sturdy oak, while he observed a small weak plant 
bearing pumpkins of great size. " Surely," he said, " this 
world cannot be the result of wise design : how much more 
consistent would it have been to make the piunpkin the 
produce of the large tree, and the acoxn that of the humbler 
plant." In the midst of such reflection, the weather being 
oppressively warm, he became very drowsy, and lay down 
to sleep under the shade of a huge oak. But, while he 
slept, a breeze of wind shook down some acorns from the 
tree, and one of them in Mling, struck his &ce and awoke 
him. When he discovered the cause of disturbance, he 
could not help exclaiming, '^ This is, indeed, a proper 
lesson for me. How foolishly did I argue, and how im- 
piously did I disparage the wisdom which planned Creation I 
How severely hurt I should have been, had a pumpkin, 
instead of an acorn. Mien upon me from such a height !" ' 

The divested framework of the stoiy may be exhibited as 
follows :— 

* A man one day contrasting the smallness of acorns with 
the largeness of pumpkins, thought it could not be the 
result of wise design that the former should grow on a tree 
so large and strong, while the latter were borne by a small 
and feeble plant. Happening, however, to feel drowsy, he' 
lay down to sleep under an oak ; but he was soon awaked 
by the fell of an acom upon his fece. Then he acknow- 
ledged the reproof of his folly, and how much more serious' 
the reproof would have been, if a pumpkin had fellen upon 
him.' 

In this abstract, we have exhibited in proper order, and 
with sufficient distinctness, those ideas which it is the chief 
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purpose of the story to convey. It will be observed that 
the first and second sentences both refer to the contrast 
between the acorn and the pumpkin ; they are therefore 
blended in the abstract, leaving out these unimportant 
circumstances, that the man saw the finiit while walking 
in the country, and that he questioned in general terms 
the wisdom of creation. Then, we have omitted referenee 
to the oppressive heat overpowering him in the midst of 
his reflections, because, for the purpose of the stoiy, it is 
sufficient to say that he happened to feel drowsy and lay 
down to sleep imder an oak. It is also obviously sufiicient 
to mention the &11 of the acorn upon his face without 
reference to the wind shaking down several fix)m the tree. 
And lastly, replacing by a simple adverb of time the 
adverbial clause ' when he discovered the cause of dis- 
turbance,' we have exchanged the language of the excla^ 
mation for a condensed description of its import. 

Exercises [c]. 

1. The torpedo is a kind offish, nearly circular in shape, 
^nd varying in weight firom one to fifteen pounds. It is 
remarkable for possessing the unaccountable power of 
benumbing, the instant that it is touched, not only the 
hand and arm, but the whole body of the person who 
touches it. 

2. As no man (at least with decency, convenience, and 
comfort,) can live in the world without being obliged to 
divers other men for their help in providing accommoda- 
tions for him ; so justice, corroborated by divine sanctions, 
does require of him, that, in commutation, he in one way 
or other should undertake some pains redounding to the 
benefit. of others. 

3. Philip^s war against England, in the vain confidence 
with which it was undertaken and its disastrous issue, 
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bears some resemblance to the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes. Both these haughty monarchs relied more upon 
an overwhelming force than the skill with which it was 
directed ; and their enterprises came to nought, from the 
tmexpected skill and courage of enemies they despised. 

4. A &imer came one day to a neighbouring lawyer, 
expressing great concern for an accident which he said had 
just happened. ' One of your oxen,' continued he, ' has 
been gored by an unlucky bull of mine, and I should be 
glad to know what reparation can be made.' ^ You are a 
veiy honest fellow,' said the lawyer, * and will not think 
me unreasonable in expecting that I should receive one of 
your oxen in return.' ' That is no more than justice,^ 
quoth the &rmer, 'to be sure; but^ what did I say? I 
mistake ; it is a bull of yours that has killed one of my 
oxen.' < Indeed I ' says the lawyer, ' that alters the case ; 
I must inquire into the matter; and if—' < And t/?' said 
the &rmer ; ' the business, I find, would have been con- 
cluded without an if, had you been as ready to do justice 
to others as to exact it from them.' 

5. A stag, quenching his thirst in a clear lake, was 
struck with the beauty of his horns, which he saw reflected 
in the water. At the same time, observing the extreme 
slendemess of his legs, ' What pity it is,' said he, ' that so 
fine a creature should be frmushed with so despicable a 
set of spindle-shanks I What a truly noble animal I should 
be, were my legs in any degree answerable to my horns I ' 
In the midst of this soHloquy, he was alarmed with the cry 
of a pack of hounds. He immediately bounded over the 
forest, and left his pursuers so far behind that he might 
have escaped ; but, taking into a thick wood, his horns 
were entangled in the branches, where he was held till th^ 
hounds came up and tore him in pieces. In his last 
moments he thus exclaimed : * How ill do we judge of ouf 
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own true advantages 1 The legs wMch I despised woulS 
liaye borne me away in safety, bad not my &Yourite antlers 
T)etrayed me to ruin.' 

'" 6. The statue of Shakspeare now in the British Museum^ 
was executed by Eoubiliac for Mr. Garrick, who placed ft 
in a temple, erected £)r the purpose, in his garden at 
Hampton, where it was to remain during the life of hife 
widow, and at her death was to become £he property of the 
British Museum, as may be seen by his will, dated the 24th 
of September, 1778, printed at the end of the second 
volume of Davies'^s Life of Garrick. Mr. Garrick had 
agreed to give Mr. Eoubiliac three hundred guineas for it, 
and the artist was to make use of the best marble he could 
afford for the money* Unfortunately, however, the block 
turned out full of veins, which rendered the &ce so hideous 
to Mr. GtoTick, that he declared he would not put up th^ 
utatue., Eoubiliac assured Mr. Garrick that it was the 
'best marble he could use for the price of the figure, but 
that in order to make it agreeable to him, he would cut off 
the head, and replace it with another, carved fix)m a fine 
clear piece of marble ; which he did, to the great satis&c- 
tion of his employer. 

7. Alfi^d, reduced to extremity by the Danes, who were 
(Spreading devastation all over England, was obliged to 
relinquish the ensigns of his dignity, to dismiss his servant^ 
and to seek shelter in the meanest disguises, from the 
pursuit and fury of his enemies. There passed here an 
incident, which has been recorded by all the historians, 
and was long preserved by popular tradition, though it 
contains nothing memorable in itself, except so &r as eveiy 
circumstance is interesting which attends so much virtue 
and dignity reduced to such distress. The wife of a neat- 
herd, in whose cottage he lodged, was ignorant of the 
condition of her royal guest ;- and observing hirn one day 
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biiB7 hj. the jSreaide in trimmiiig his bow and arrows, she 
desired him to take care of some cakes which weretoastingy*. 
while she was employed elsewhere in oth^ domestic 
affidrs. Bat Alfred, whose thoughts were otherwise en-^ 
gaged, neglected this injunction ; and ihe good woman, on 
her return, finding her cakes aU burnt, rated the king yerj 
severely, and upbraided him, that he always seemed very 
well pleased to eat her warm cakes, though he was thus 
negligent in roasting them. 

. 8. The following anecdote of Baber, ihe iUustriouff 
Mogul Emperor, shows how much he was under the in* 
fluence of superstition. His eldest and fitvourite Bort 
Hoomayoon was dangerously ill, no hope being entertained 
of his recoveiy, when a dervish, or Mahometan monk, 
represented to him that the prayers of a Oilier for the life 
of a son were sometimes granted by Heaven, when the 
parent accompanied his prayers by the sacrifice of what he 
prized most dearly next to the implored benefit Some 
of Baber's Mends remarked to him that one of his jewels, 
which was of enormous value, would be the costliest sacri- 
fice he could make, and advised him to surrender it as a 
ransom for the son's recovery. But Baber replied, that 
while he valued the life of his son above all other things^ 
his own life, and not the precious jewel referred to, was the 
next thing he valued most, and that he was resolved to 
sacrifice himself in the hope of thus ensuring the restoration 
of his son's health. Accordingly, he went into Hoo- 
mayoon's chamber, and walked three times round the sick-> 
bed, imploring Heaven to transfer to himself the disease 
that was destroying the life of his «m ; and when he 
had completed the third round, he exclaimed in the 
most assured manner, *1 have borne it away! I have 
borne it away ! ' It accordingly happened, whatever ex- 
planation may be given of the mysteiy, that the youtli 
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gradually lecovered Im health, while the father fell sick 
and died. 

9. An old man and his son were driving their ass to the 
market, in order to sell him. — ' What a fool is this fellow/ 
says a man upon the road, ' to be trudging on foot with 
his son, that the ass may go light ! ' The old man hearing 
this, set his son upon the ass, and went whistling by his 
aide. — * Why, sirrah I' cries a second man to the boy, * is it 
fit for you to.be riding, while your poor old &,ther is 
walking ? * The &ther, upon this rebuke, made his son 
dismount, and got up himself. — ' Do you see,' says a third, 
^ how the lazy old knare rides along upon his beast, while 
his poor little boy is almost lame with walking I' The old 
man no sooner heard this, than he took up his son behind 
him.-—' Pray, honest friend,' says a fourth, ' is that ass joxa 
own?' *Yes,' says the man. * One would not have 
thought so,' replied the other, ^ by your loading hm so 
unmercifully : you and your son are better able to carry 
the poor beast than he you.' ' Anything to please,' says 
the owner : and alighting with his son, they tied the legs 
of the ass together, and by the help of a pole endeavoured 
to carry him upon their shoulders over the bridge that led 
to the town* This was so entertaining a sight, that the 
people ran in crowds to laugh at it, till the ass, conceiving 
a dislike to the over-complaisance of his master, burst 
asunder the cords that tied him, slipped from the pole, and 
tumbled into the river. The poor old man made the best 
of his way home, ashamed and vexed that, by endeavouring 
to please everybody, he had pleased nobody, and lost his 
ass into the baigain.* 

* In addition to these Exercises, the pupil may be reqoiied to 
write an abstract of a reign, a biography, or anj nazratiye or de- 
scriptiTe passage, such as those contained in ordinazy school-books. 
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CHAP. V. 

REMOVAL OF TAUTOLOOT, PLEONASH, ETC. 

We will now refer to those characteristics of .language 
called tautology, pleonasm, verbosity, and peripkrase or 
circumlocution, as affording scope for abridgment. They 
are not always faulty, but on the contrary are often condu" 
cive to perspicuity, emphasis, or rhythm. Of course, when 
they are &ulty, the sentences which contain them not only 
may, but ought to be, corrected ; and this correction, 
as we shall presently show, will reduce the amount of 
language. 

Tautology is a repetition of the same words, or of the 
same meaning in different words. 

Pleonasm is an addition of words which, though not 
synonymous, yet add nothing to the sense. 

Verbosity is a superabimdance of language which, though 
not including tautology or pleonasm, can as a whole be 
replaced by fewer words expressing the same thought. 

Periphrase, or periphrasis, is what is generally called a 
roundabout mode of expression, like many of the defini- 
tions of words in a dictionary. 

Example 1. * He performed and executed the work to 
my complete and entire satisfaction.' 

This sentence not only admits, but also requires abridg- 
ment ; for the words performed and executed, as here 
employed, are synonymous, and so also are the words com-^ 
plete and entire, Eemoving therefore this double tautology, 
we have the abridged form — 

* He performed the work to my entire satisfection.' 
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Ex, 2. ' I shall return back in a week's time.' 

This sentence also is &ilty. The word bach is a tauto- 
logy, since to return means to turn back ; and the word time 
is a pleonasm, for it expresses nothing additional to what is 
meant bj a week. The sentence ought to be — 

< I shall return in a week.' 

Ex, 3. ^ Of the scanty portion of days assigned to our 
lot, we should not suffer one to be trifled away in procras- 
tination.'' 

Here is an instance of yerbosity ; the sentence is not a 
bad one, nor can it be much shortened by any direct 
abridgment, yet we may recast the same ideas in other and 
fewer words by saying — 

*• Not a day of our short life should be lost in procrastina- 
tion.' 

Ex, 4. * The author of theWaverley Novels was not only 
remarkable for his talent ; he was equally remarkable for 
his industry.' 

* Sir Walter Scott ' is here called, by periphrasis, * the 
author of the Waverley Novels,' and the periphrasis i^ 
appropriate enough, as it refers to the chief evidence of 
Scott's industry and talent ; we may, nevertheless, in an 
abridgment, dispense with the periphraeds ; and further, we 
may cancel the tautology of the last clause, notwithstanding 
the emphatic force of the repetition. The sentence may 
then assume the following form — 

* Sir Walter Scott was as remarkable for industiy as for 
talent.-' 

Ex, 4. 'Such general intelligence and extensive informa- 
tion, in so young a person, have frequently filled us with 
wonder and astonishment.' 

in this example, the words intelligence and informatioTi 
may be regarded as s3monymoT;us ; one of them, therefore^ 
should be left out ; although the adjectives general' and 
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eokensive may both be retained, by ascribing to the yotmg 
person extendve general intelligence, or eztencdve ge^ 
neral information. Again, the words wonder and asUmkh-^ 
ment, although not, perhaps, to be regarded as here aynony- 
tnoTis, are so nearly allied m meaning, that one of them may 
be left out. Wonder expresses less than astonishment^ and 
the import of the assertion might be that in some instances 
wonder was felt, and in others the stronger emotion of 
astonishment. But when abridgment is aimed at, such 
slight distinctions may be neglected. Let us reject, there- 
fore, in the present instance, the weaker of the two terms; 
and the whole sentence may be reduced to this — 

^ Such extensiye general intelligence in so young a per-* 
son has frequently astonished us.' 

Exercises \ji\, 

1. I must again resume my task. 

2. July and August were oppressively warm months. 

3. He promotes his own happiness and the happiness of 
all by whom he is surrounded. 

4. His mind, I could plainly perceive, was at that time 
in a very wavering and unsettled state. 

5. Philosophy is completely at a loss, when she is asked 
to explain what electricity is. 

6. There appears to exist among men a much greater 
desire to live long than to live well. 

7. A rumour was spread that Philip was sick; that 
rumour was followed by another, that Philip was dead. 

8. If men of eminence receive reproaches which they do 
not deserve, they likewise receive praises which are not 
due to them. 

9. At no period of the world's history has there appeare4 
a more remarkable genius than the Bard of Avon. 
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10. I seriously affirm that I saw with my own eyes the 
occurrence which I communicated in my letter to the 
Times. 

11. When I last wrote to you, it was in expectation of 
very soon seeing you, and therefore my letter was a very 
fihort one. 

12. The science which describes the sur&ce of the earth 
and its inhabitants, is, in my opinion, a very interesting 
department of instruction. 

13. All animal and vegetable life is dependent upon the 
atmosphere, and man is equally dependent upon it« 

14. It is a common maxim, and at the same time a just 
one, that we cau exert more influence by means of example 
than by meaas of precept. 

15. From the manner in which he acted, we might 
suppose that he intended to treat with disregard his best 
friend, and to show favour to his worst foe. 

16. It is obviously manifest, that if the plan here sug* 
gested and recommended will answer for twenty persons^ 
its difficulties will lessen with increasing numbers, when 
once it has been started, and the expenses will lessen in 
proportion with the numerical increase. 

17. One very hot and sultry day in the month of 
September, a fox perceived some delicious-looking grapes 
nailed up to a trellis. They hung very high, and were 
indeed beyond his reach; but he was very thirsty, and 
longed for the re&eahlDg juice of the grapes, as they looked 
exceedingly nice and tempting; he determined, therefore, 
not to pass them by and continue on his journey, without 
at least making an attempt to obtain some of them. 
Having, however, leaped up at them several times, and 
endeavoured with all his might to get at them, all hia 
strivings to obtain possession of them were unsuccessful. 
At length, when he found all his efforts of no use, he sud- 
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denly turned away and pnrsued his journey, saying to 
himself as he went, * Pshaw I after all, I dare say they are 
nasty sour things, not worth having, and not fit to.be eaten 
if I had them. I wonder that I gave myself such an amount 
of trouble about them.' 



CHAP. VI. 

REDUCTION OF OBNAMEKT. 



When diction is of a figurative or an ornate character, 
the substance of what it expresses may sometimes be con* 
siderably reduced in form,— impairing thereby perhaps the 
sentimental force and beauty of the original, but neverthe* 
less answering some purpose of literaiy, or scientific, or 
iDommercial convenience. 

In some sentimental passages, the sense will be found so 
involved in the rhetoric, that we cannot properly divest the 
language of its ornamental dress, or subject it to any 
abridgment. In such cases, however, abridgment is seldom 
desirable for any usefiil purpose. 

Ex, 1. * Time's efl&wing fingers will gradually wear down 
the inscription to a nameless blank,' 

We have here the familiar representation of time as an 
ideal person, to whose agency is imputed the attrition which 
stone inscriptions undergo fi:om the weather and other 
causes. The plain meaning evidently is, that gradually, or 
in the course of tiipe, the surface on which the inscription 
is carved will be worn down, and the letters will disappear. 
Hence it may be sufiicient to say — 

* In course of time the inscription will be worn away.' 

It will be observed, that the substitution of the phrase 

C 
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toom axoayj for worn down, is intended to preclude the 
necesaitj of adding the words to a nameless blank. 

Ex, 2. ' He had hardlj left the house, when a living 
avalanche of mounted CossackB rushed across the path on 
which he had entered.' 

The £ict rhetorically expressed by the assertion, that he 
had hardly left the house, is simply that he had just left it. 
Then, a living avalanche is metaphorically descriptive of a 
rushing horde ; the rushing of mounted C!ossacks may be 
simply denoted by saying, that they galloped across the 
path ; and the descriptive or adjective clause, on which he 
had entered^ may be exchanged for the word his ; so that 
the example may be transformed thus, — 

' Just as he left the house, a horde of Cossacks galloped 
across his path.' 

Ex, Z, * The sur&ee of the Sea of Galilee is about 300 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean sea ; its waters 
are cool, sweet, and transparent, and they still, as in ancient 
days, aboimd in fish, although a fisher's boat is rarely seen 
floating on this silent sea. A dreamy quiet here prevails, 
as if the waters, in musing stillness^ cherished the memory 
of those wondrous days, when the sons of Zebedee, and 
other disciples of the Messiah, plied their busy occupation, 
and when the Lord from heaven was among the children of 
men, and beneath His feet the tumultuous waves became 
stable as adamant. The noiseless melancholy of the scene 
is, to the Christian visitor, eloquent of the sacred past ; for 
there is a charm even in shores that are almost tenantless, 
and in waters that are imstirred by industry, when the eye» 
unattracted by modem towns and traffic, leaves the 
imagination free to indulge in a visionary resurrection of 
the days of miracle and hallowed mystery.' 

We shall here give an abridgment first, and follow it by 
nhv^rvations explanatory of the several changes. 
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* The sur&ce of the Sea of Galilee is about 300 feet below 
the Mediterranean level; its waters are fresh and clear, 
and still abotmd in fish, although a fishing-boat here is a 
rare sight. The solitaiy stillness of the scene suggests by 
contrast the recollection of the Galilean fishermen here 
plying their busy occupation, and here beholding their 
Divine master walking upon stormy waves. The absence 
of towns and trafiic is a circumstance &vourable to the in- 
dulgence of meditation on the hallowed wonders of the past.' 

Here, in the first place, the preposition phrase of the 
Mediterranean sea has the meaning of an adjective qualify- 
ing lev^l, and may be veplaced by the single word 
Mediterranean. Of the three adjectives cool, sweet, and 
transparent, the joint meaning of the first two is sufficiently 
overtaken by the word fresh, and the third is equivalent to 
the shorter word clear. Then, the adverb still is sufficiently 
allusive to the fishing occupation anciently practised on 
the Sea of Galilee, so that the words as in ancient days are 
unnecessary. The words floating on this silent sea are also 
imnecessary, because the silence of the scene is asserted in 
the sentence following. In that sentence the waters are 
represented as lying in a state of dreamy quiet, ^d musing 
on the time when the fishermen, here busily employed, 
beheld their Divine master walking on stormy waves; noT» 
we wish to express the reality on which this imaginative 
description is founded, and that reality must be sought in 
the feelings of the spectator ; just as when we speak of a 
joyfiil day, we mean a day that niakes people joyful, so the 
quiet waters, musing on former scenes of bustle and of 
storm, signifies that the present stillness suggests to the 
spectator's mind the former contrast; accordingly in the 
above abridgment, we have made the statement of this 
reality take the place of the imaginative language, the sons 
of Zebedee and other disciples being referred to by the 

C 2 
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brief title of Galilean fiahermen. Lastly, as to the concluding 
sentence, the first assertion may be omitted, for, besides 
its being only a more direct reference to the reality which 
we have just stated, its meaning is involved in what is said 
of the tenantless shores and imstirred waters ; moreorvei^, 
what is said of these is only an anticipation of the remark, 
that the eye is unattracted by modem towns and traffic, 
and therefore may be also omitted. The remainder of our 
abridgment, then, consists of a plain statement of what is 
figuratively implied by the imagination being left free, that 
is, imdisturbed or in a favourable condition, to call up before 
the mind's eye, fi:om the grave of the past, the hallowed 
days of the Messiah's earthly ministry. 

ExESasES [e]. 

1. We must not expect that our prayers shall penetrate 
heaven, imless they are pointed with sincerity. 

2. I have been taking a survey of your locality, and am 
actuated by ardent wishes to have my residence in the 
midst of scenery so enchanting. 

3. The state now exhibited the settled aspect of security; 
but the appearance was fallacious. A storm was secretly 
brewing, which was soon to burst forth against the towers 
of despotism and superstitiwi, and level them in the dust. 

4. A man's heart may be deceitful even to himself; it 
may send messages to his mind by words that are lying 
messengers, — words which invest iniquity with the ap- 
pearance of rectitude, and which represent a condition df 
great danger as being ftdl of security. 

5. In Henry the Fourth we see the crown of England 
glittering on the brow of an anxious and melancholy man. 
Our immortal dramatist harmonises poetry with historic 
truth in presenting to us that scene of royal sadness, where 
Henry in a still hour of night, amidst the lonely grandeur 
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<>t His palace, looks forth from a window upon the silent 
habitations of the sleeping city, and laments his ineffectual 
efforts to induce upon his own careworn spirit the soothing 
influence of slumber. 

6. The territory allotted to the posteTity of Abraham 
Was fenced aroimd with mountain, wilderness, and sea, as 
if to isolate its inhabitants from the idolatrous remainder 
of the world's population. Heaven's purpose with the 
Israelites was, to preserve them a distinct and peculiar 
people, as guardians of the sacred oracles, and as subjects 
of a temporary and typical exemplification of the general 
principles of the Divine government. In order then to 
observe how their intercourse with the rest of the world 
was discouraged, survey the outskirts of t^eir land : — ite^ 
northern boundary was the lofty mountain barrier of Le-. 
banon ; on its eastern side the great Syrian desert inter* 
posed its inhospitable expanse ; roimding from east to south 
we traverse the Arabian wilderness; westward of which 
are the wild wastes of the neutral ground, extending, be* 
tween Egypt and Palestine, to the Mediterranean coa^; 
after which the great deep itself becon^es the guardian of 
the western frontier. 

7. While the Lake Tiberias was so much distinguished 
by the presence of Messiah and His chosen ambassadors, 
the fulness of time brought with it no charms of sacred 
incident for the waters of Siddim. In almost unfrequented 
loneliness they slept with their embosomed dead, when 
other parts of the valley of Jordan were consecrated by 
the footprints of Redemption's progress. And since then, 
the same sterility and stillness, the same solitaiy and dis- 
mal aspect, have prevailed throughout this judgment- 
stricken region. Precipitous and barren cliffs, on the east 
and west, stand like the frowning sentinels of Death's 
dreary prison; while the waters themselves, copiously 
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charged with saline and bituminous matter, permit no fish 
to live in them, and therefore the fowls of the air are 
sddom seen within the vallej. 

8. Joan of Arc declined the munificent rewards with 
which royal gratitude sought to recompense her wonderful 
and invaluable services. Her mystic banner had made the 
besi^ers of Orleans arise and fiee, and had subsequently 
waved in triumph at Ihe coronation of Charles the Seventh 
at Eheims; and this prosperous accomplishment of her 
mission filled her mind with glorious thought, in the enjoy- 
ment of which she found, as regarded herself, a sufi&oient 
recompense. But for Domremy, where she had been bom, 
where she had tended her Other's flocks, and where visions 
and voices of saints had excited her to Ihe enterprise of 
delivering her coimtry, — for that dear village she made 
request tibat it should thenceforth be exempt &om taxation. 
The request was granted ; and for three centuries and up- 
wards did the registry of taxes bear opposite the name of 
her native village 'Exempt on aocount of the Maiden.' 
From the period of the French Eevolution, when so many 
historical associations were severed, Domremy no longer 
enjoyed the immimity commemorating the heroism of the 
Maid of Orleans. 



CHAP. vn. 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON THE PRECEDINO CHAPTERS. 

The subjoined passages are intended to afford general prac- 
tice in all the varieties of abridgment we have hitherto 
exemplified. They will exercise the student's mind in 
discerning what kind of alteration may be peculiarly ap- 
plicable to any particular passage. 



ntaiascnons EXEBCifiB& si 

Exercises [f]. 

1, The interests of the soul are more precious and impor- 
tant than the interests of the body. 

2. I will return again to the same subject on which I 
addressed you formerly at our last meeting. 

8. I was obliged to stop, because I had not sufficient 
money to enable me to proceed on my journey. 

4. Imagination should not be indulged too freely; it 
requires to be restrained by the exercise of a sound judg- 
ment. 

5. The dramatists of the time of Elizabeth had in a 
great majority of cases received an academical education. 

6. I am imable to understand how so small a quantity 
of food shoidd have been found sufficient for so long a 
period. 

7. A doubt still remained in my mind whether it was 
possible for so young a person to have acquired so great an 
amount of information. 

8. Elnowledge gives true judgment of earthly things, and 
true judgment of earthly things, gives a demonstration of 
their insufficiency to our peace. 

9. I admit that your efforts have been laborious, nor can 
I deny that the result of them has been successful ; but 
will you inform me to what use^ purpose that result can 
be applied ? 

10. It is very difficult to make a lecture interesting and 
attractive to children, without the use of drawings or 
painted representations, giving pictorial illustration of some 
portions of the subject. 

11. The study of the animal kingdom forms an extensive 
and interesting department of knowledge, which is inti- 
mately connected with the most common necessities and 
enjoyments of the human species. 

c 4 
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12. In six days God reared the magnificeiit creation^ 
turning the rade chaos into symmetry, and pervading it 
with life, so that beauty and animation succeeded to what 
was shapeless and inert. 

18. A man acquainted with histoiy may in some respect 
be said to have lived from the beginning of the world, and 
to have been making continual additions to his stock of 
knowledge in every century. 

14< The aim of education should be to teach us rather 
how to think than what to think ; rather to improve our 
minds so as to enable us to think for ourselves, than to 
load the memory with the thoughts of other men. 

15. In the inferior animals, every part of the knowledge 
possessed by Hhe whole species is the property of every 
individual of that species, while man is distinguished by 
numberless diversities in the scale of intellectual improve- 
ment. 

16. It wiU be very illiberal and ungenerous on your 
part, if, through your permission, I am allowed to be sus- 
pected and regarded as having all along foreseen the dis- 
astrous issue which bas been the result of your unfortunate 
speculation. 

17. While we consider riches as the means to be used 
at some future time for the attainment of felicity, ardour 
after them secures us from weariness of ourselves; but 
no sooner do we sit down to enjoy our acquisitions, than 
we find them insufficient to fill up the vacuities of life. 

18. I have devoted a great amount of time, and toil, and 
money, to establish a good demand for your manu&ctures ; 
and surely the success which you have reaped from my 
personal sacrifices and exertions make it not unreasonable 
that I should expect to be allowed some participation in 
the profits. 

19. There is no society or conversation to be kept up in 
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the world without good nature, or something which must 
hear its appearance and supply its place. - For this reason, 
mankind have been forced to invent a kind of artificial 
humanity, which is what we express by the word good- 
breeding. For if we examine thoroughly the idea of what 
we call so, we shall find it to be nothing else but an imita- 
tion of good nature. 

20. If the Hebrew prophet had requested the proud 
captain of the host of Benhadad to do some great thing, 
would he not have done it ? Yes ; if to his carnal judg- 
ment there had seemed any proportion between the mag- 
nitude of the means prescribed and the importance of 
the effect desired, Naaman woidd not have hesitated to 
betake himself to the task of employing such means ; he 
would have had &ith in the instrumentality commensurate 
with its apparent fitness to accomplish his recovery. 

21. It is often the case, that when a man is dejected and 
depressed, he may be roused to a spirit of cheerfulness by 
the kind remonstrances of a iriend, who shows him that 
the dark veil through which he views his circumstances is 
interposed by his own imagination, hiding many blessings 
which he has in possession, and many more which gild 
brightly the horizon of the fiiture ; and that he has done 
wrong to hang his harp upon the willows, when, if he 
would look &irly at his condition, he might congratulate 
himself in strains of gladness and of hope. 

22. The ascent to greatness, however stcjep and dan- 
gerous, may entertain an active spirit with the conscious- 
ness and exercise of its own powers ; but the possession of 
a throne could never yet afibrd a lasting satia&ction to an 
ambitious mind. This melancholy truth was felt and ac*« 
knowledged by Severus. Fortune and merit had fi*om a 
humble station elevated him to the first place among man- 
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kind. ' He had been all things,' as he said himself, ' and 
all was of little value.* Distracted with the care, not of 
acquiring, but of preserving, an empire, oppressed with 
age and infirmities, careless of fame, and satiated with 
power, all his prospects of life were closed. The desire of 
perpetuating the greatness of his family was the only re* 
maining wish of his ambition and paternal tenderness. 

23. Nature gave us curiosity to excite the industry of 
our minds ; but she never intended it should be made the 
principal, much less the sole object of their application. 
The true and proper object of this application is a constant 
improvement in private and in public virtue. An applica* 
tion to any study that tends neither directly nor indirectly 
to make us better men and better citizens, is at best but a 
specious and ingenious sort of idleness, — to use an expres* 
sion of Tillotson ; and the knowledge we acquire by it 
is a creditable kind of ignorance, nothing more. This 
creditable kind of ignorance is, in my opinion, the whole 
benefit which the generality of men, even of the most 
learned, reap fix>m the study of history; and yet the study 
of history seems to me of all others the most proper to 
train us up to private and public virtue. 

24. There is now no opportunity of repentance for me, 
no chance of being restored to happiness, except through 
submission, and at that word my proud heart disdainiully 
revolts. Submission I how would it dim the lustre of my 
glory in the eyes of those angels whom I enticed fix)m 
their state of allegiance by assurances veiy inconsistent 
with the temper of submission, boasting that I could sub^ 
due and dethrone the Omnipotent. But, alas ! little do 
they imagine how dearly I pay for having made that vain 
boast. Little do they know the secret torments that fill 
my heart with agony, while I am seated on the throne of 
hell receiving their adorations. My crown and sceptre 
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elevatinff me above them in rank, make my heisht of 
misery ^ much greater Hum theirs. 
. 25. That it is hard to brave a laugh, — this is not dis- 
puted. That there is a power in sarcasm which may make 
the condition of the Christian a condition of persecution, — 
this is not disputed. But when the battery of jest and 
contempt that is brought to bear on him makes him shrink 
ashamed firom his profession, we cannot accept the difficulty 
of the encounter as an apology for his defeat. We really 
want terms in which to express our sense of l^e infatua- 
tion and the weakness of men who, quite aware that they 
have the right on their side, and thoroughly persuaded that 
reason gives an imreserved verdict in their fevour, are 
nevertheless abashed and overcome by the ridicule of some 
thoughtless jester, whose intellect they probably hold cheap, 
and whose good opinion they consider valueless. 

26. One day a swallow, observing a &jiner employed in 
sowing hemp, called some little birds together, and iny 
formed them what the man was about, telling them that 
hemp was the material of which the nets so &tal to the 
•feathered race were made, and that they might avert the 
evil consequences from themselves if they would imani- 
mously join in picking it up. The birds, either disbelieving 
the information or neglecting the advice, gave themselves 
no trouble about the matter. In a little time the hemp 
appeared above ground. The friendly swallow, again 
addressing himself to them, told them it was not yet too 
late, provided they would immediately set about the work, 
before the seeds had taken too deep root. But they still 
disregarding the admonition, he abandoned their society, 
repaired for safety to the town, and there built his habita- 
tion and took up his residence. Some time afterwards, as 
jbe was skimming along the street, he happened to see a 

number of tliose very birds imprisoned in a cage, on the 
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shoulders of a bird-catcher. * Unhappy wretches,' said he, 
* I am soriy to see you now experiencing the punishment- 
of your preyious folly; but ihey who, having no fore- 
sight of their own, despise the salutary admonitions of their 
friends, deserve the mischiefs which their own obstinacy or 
negligence brings upon their heads.' 

27. The city of Troy having been captured by the 
Greeks, l^e conquerors, afler the first excitement of plunder 
had abated, began to feel pity for the misfortunes of the 
vanquished, and caused proclamation to be made, that 
every free-bom citizen should be permitted to take away 
with him any one thing which he valued more highly than 
all else which had belonged to him. Upon this ^neas 
surrendered everything else to have possession of his house- 
hold gods. This conduct, however, excited in the minds of 
the Greeks so high an admiration of his piety, that they 
gave him further leave to take away what he now valued 
most highly of all the things that remained. Immediately 
he took upon his shoidders and carried out of the burning 
town his aged father Anchises, who was so infirm as to be 
unable to escape without assistance. This evidence of 
filial affection raised still more highly the admiration of the 
victors, and they allowed him to take everything which he 
had possessed. They declared that it would be imnatural 
in them to be enemies to men who gave such proof of piety 
to the gods and of dutiful affection to parents. 

28. By means of six equilateral triangles joined at their 
angles, we can exactly fill up space in one plane roimd a 
point ; the same thing can be done with four squares ; and 
in the same way also may three hexagons b^ arranged. 
But these are the only regular and similar figures which 
possess that property ; we cannot put pentagons or heptagons 
together so as to inclose space in such a manner ; hence in 
the ooBstmction of a pavement formed of regular, similary 
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and equal polygons, the figure employed must be an equi^ 
lateral triangle, or a square, or a hexagon. Now, in 
examining a bee-Hive we find that the bases of the cells 
are hexagonal; such is the form which Providence has 
given bees the instinct to select, — ^not the triangular nor the 
square, although these would be equally free from interstices 
which would occupy useless space. And it is interesting to 
observe that the hexagon is the most convenient of the 
three figures, because when an equilateral triangle and a 
square each contains the same space as a hexagon, the six 
sides of the hexagon are together less than the four sides of 
the square, and less also than the three sides of the 
triangle; so that the hexagonal form gives the same 
amoimt of room while it reqtdres the least quantity of 
wax. 

29. It is veiy important, in fixing upon the slopes for the 
sides of an excavation or embankment, to approximate very 
nearly to the inclination at which the ground would 
naturally stand without slipping; for if they be made 
greater than necessary, a large quantity of labour and of 
the surfiice of the ground will be uselessly devoted. The 
proper slope for each particular soil can only be determined 
by observation and experience. An embankment that 
would stand perfectly firm, and bear the action of the 
weatlier, when formed of sand, gravel, or the debris of rocks, 
and other materials that do not retain wat€r in their fissures, 
woidd not last one winter if it chiefly consisted of clay. 
The same remark applies with equal force to cutting, where 
it is made through a stratum of clay. A slope of 1 to 1, 
that is, a slope of 45°, is foimd sufiGicient for ordinary earth. 
For clay, IJ to 1, or a slope of 33° 42' with the horizon, 
may often be required, unless it can be mixed with open 
materials, to prevent water collecting in the fissures pro- 
duced by its shrinkage in dry weather. In other cases, so 
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Bteep a &ce may be left as | to 1, or even ^ to 1 ; and the 
islope that will be likely to stand may easily be judged of, 
by knowing the nature of the strata which will be cut 
through, and examining the state of such strata when 
exposed in the surroimding district. 

30. The Druids were the ministers of religion among the 
Oaids, the ancient inhabitants of France, as well as among 
the Britons, the ancient inhabitants of our island. It seems 
probable that "the Britons first learned the Druidical religion 
from the Gauls ; but Britain afterwards became the most 
distinguished school for rearing Druidical priests; and 
those natives of Gaul who wished to become thoroughly 
versed in the mysteries of Druidism resorted to this island 
in order to complete their studies. 

The British Druids appear to have possessed a consider- 
able acquaintance with natural philosophy, and, besides 
being the priests and philosophers of the country, they had 
also the power of making and executing the laws. 

Their religious opinions were pretty nearly those of the 
Greek philosopher Pythagoras, for they taught the existence 
of one supreme God, the immortality of the soul, the trans- 
migration of souls, and a future state of rewards and 
punishments. Some of their ceremonies, however, were in 
honour of heathen gods and goddesses, and on some occasions . 
they offered himian beings in sacrifice. For temples they 
.built large stone inclosures, open to the sky ; and ruins of 
some of these are still to be seen, the most remarkable being 
Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, in Wiltshire. 

They taught their mysterious doctrines and arts in sacred 
.groves ; and, fix)m the peculiar veneration with which they 
.regarded the oak, some have supposed the name Druid to 
be a derivative from the Greek word drus, which signifies 
an oak. It is hardly to be imagined, however, that the 
Druids were acquainted with the Greek language, and a 
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more probable origin of the name ia the ancient British 
urord deru, which signified also an oak. 

The power which the Druids wielded over the minds of 
the people was so great, that the Roman general Suetonius 
Paulinus believed there could be very little hope of 
thoroughly subduing Britain while it possessed a priesthood 
so influential. He therefore resolved to seize upon the 
little island of Moua, now called Anglesea, which was the 
principal seat of the Druids, and, having successftdly 
attacked it, he put to death every priest he could find. 



CHAP. vin. 

PfiiciS OF LETTERS AND OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

1* A Precis, according to the literal meaning of that 
Erench term, is a form of composition briefly expressing the 
precise import of a portion of discourse. It is a Digest, 
Epitome, or Abstract of information pertaining to any 
subject, as a Pr^is of Geography or History, of a Narra- 
tive, a Discussion, <&c. 

Most frequently, amongst ourselves, the name Precis is 
applied to an abstract of a letter, or series of letters, or 
any document relating to official business ; the purpose of 
such abstract being to exhibit briefly and distinctly the 
substance, the mainly important part, of the correspondence 
or dociunent, so as to economise time in the perusal, and en- 
able the mind of the reader more easily and securely to seize 
and retain those points which form the gist of the subject. 

Zm The length of a Precis is regulated by what should 
be deemed important, or a necessary constituent, in the 
original. Now, very often, in order that a person may 
understand thoroughly what portions of an official paper 
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lare important, lie must professionally belong to a depart- 
ment of business which l^e paper immediately concerns ; 
for importance is a relative thing, and what is important in 
reference to one particular interest or class of interests, may 
be of Kttle or bo importance «« regards another. Never- 
theless, a student of this species of composition is expected 
to exercise his own discretion in assuming what is to be 
deemed important in any paper of which he is required to 
'Write a Precis ; and generally when the correspondence op 
document is of tolerable extent, it will of itself indicate to 
him what portions of it constitute Ihe points that ought 
to be comprised in the abridgment. Trusting, therefore, 
that in the preceding portions of the present work he will 
have foimd a useful means of cultivating the general 
power of abridging discourse, we proceed to exemplify and 
illustrate the formal peculiarity belonging to the species of 
abridgment now under consideration. 

3> We will begin with precising a single letter, extracted 
^om the Appendix to the Fourth Report of the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 

Sir Charles Treveli/an, K. C. B., to the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, Trearoiy Chambera, 2l8t April, 1868. 

In reply to your letter of the 1 9th instant, requesting, 
in reference to the examination of candidates for a sup- 
plementary clerkship at the Treasury, an explanation of the 
sense in which the term * accoimts * should be understood 
in the list of subjects prescribed for this class of officers, I 
am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury to acquaint you that, although quick 
and good handwriting is the primary consideration in the 
selection of persons to fill vacancies in the establishment of 
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feupplementary clerks at the Treasury, my Lords are of 
opinion that it is desirable that l^ey should have also & 
familiar acquaintance with arithmetic, (including vulgar 
and decimal fractions), and such a knowledge of book- 
keeping by double entary as would enable them to render 
useful assistance in keeping the public accounts, should their 
services be required in that manner. 

I have, &c. 

In proceeding to express briefly the contents of this 
letter, it would evidently be inappropriate to preserve the 
epistolary form, while altering the language ; for this would 
be representing the author of the letter as having used 
language different f^m what he really did employ, and 
would be taking his authority for what he has not author*' 
ised. The proper method of precising the letter must 
obviously be by a descriptive statement of its chief contents, 
which may be in the following manner : — * 

Sir C. Trevelyan 

to 
Civ. -Serv. Commrs. 

Treamri/ ChaniberSj 21/4/58. Giving requested ex- 
planation of the word 'accounts' in the 
scheme of examination for a supplementary 
clerkship at the Treasury ; viz. that, besides 
the essential requisite of quick and good 
writing, candidates should know arithmetic, 
including fractions, and so much of book- 
keeping by double entry as to be able to 
assist in keeping the public accounts. 
Here, as the student may readily perceive, we have con- 
cisely exhibited the purport of the letter, by narrating its 
principal contents; and we shall now explain the plan 

* A more simple kind of abstract is often reg^nired, and will b^ 
exemplified in the nea:t chapter. 
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npon which we have proceeded in converting the original 
into a pr^is. 

Firsft^ As mere inspection shows, we have placed, as a 
kind of marginal index, on the left side of the X)age, the 
names of the respective parties by whom and to whom the 
letter was written ; and imder their names are the place 
and time of date, the time being briefly expressed as 
the 21st day of the 4th month (viz. April) in the year 
1858. 

Secondly^ We have inquired, after perusing the commu- 
nication, what is its general object : — ^Does it transmit 
some enclosure ? Does it make some inquiry 7 Does it 
state some opinion or decision ? Does it give some expla- 
nation? 

Perceiving that its object is to give an explanation, in 
answer to a request for such explanation, we have com^ 
menced the precis by describing the letter as giving 
requested explanation. 

Thirdly^ We have referred to the matter of which an 
explanation had been requested, viz. ' the sense in which 
the term accounts should be understood in the list of sub- 
jects prescribed for the examination of candidates for a 
supplementary clerkship at the Treasury.* 

In endeavouring to express this concisely, we have con- 
sidered that ' an explanation of the sense in which a word 
should be understood ' is, in brief, ' an explanation of the 
word,' and that * the list of subjects prescribed for the 
examination of candidates for a clerkship ' is just ' the 
scheme of examination for a clerkship.' 

Fourthly^ We have examined the explanation which 
forms the remaining portion of the letter, and in shorteoing 
it we have not specified the authority from which it pro- 
ceeds, as being obviously enough implied, viz. the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury; further, we 
have used simply the word 'candidates' instead of the 
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words 'persons to fill vacancies in the establishment of 
supplementary clerks at the Treasniy,' as the class of 
officers has been already specified; and again, we have 
abridged the terms of the explanation which state that 
* although quick and good handwriting is l^e primary con- 
sideration in selecting candidates, it is desirable that they 
fihoidd have also a familiar acquaintance with arithmetic,' 
&c. &c. An attentive comparison of these words with 
those substituted in the precis will show that we have 
retained all that is important.* 

4. It will be observed, then, that one general direction 
may be given in regard to the change of form which a: 
precis may make upon a letter, and another in regard to the 
cbange of language. The change as respects form consbts 
chiefly in leaving a broad margin on the left of the abstract, 
at the head of which margin it is stated by whom and to 
whom the letter is addressed. This margin is not indeed 
formally necessaiy, and may often be dispensed with ; but 
it is an expedient which gives prominence to the index of 
the parties' names, and provides space for the insertion 
of remarks, or of references to other papers. The change as 
respects language consists in making a clear and orderly 
abstract of the letter in the form of a narrative, as brief 
as possible without omitting anything of importance, and 
generally commendBg with some such descriptive participle 
$1^ stating, giving , transmitting, proposing, recommending, &o,j 
aooording to the character of the communication. 

The example, however, with accompanying observations, 
contained in the preceding section, has, we trust, answered, 
better than any general directions could have done, the 
purpose of conveying to the mind of the student an idea 
of the nature of an epistolary precis. Indeed, there is so 
much of an undefinable character in what constitutes pro- 
priely in any species of composition, that in our attempts 
to cultivate the discernment and tact requisite to form a 
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skilful composer, we miist rely in a very great measure on 
the teaching power of illustratiTe specimens. 

8. Our second example shall consiBt of a series of three 
letters. 

\Mr, Frederick JSoherts to Mr, Henri/ Lewis. 

Mt DEAB Sib, Archervilld, 13tli Sept, 1859. 

I have been informed that one of the clerks in your 
establishment is about to leave you. 

Will you kindly permit me to take this opportunity 
of recommending to you a young person, Henry Williams, 
as in my opinion well qualified to fill the vacant post ? 
His fiither, lately dead, was a most respectable man, and a 
very dear Mend of mine ; and the widow is left with very 
slender means, and with four children, three of them very 
young, the eldest being the youth I now recommend to 
you. He is a good accountant, has some knowledge of 
commercial letter-writing, and is of good temper and 
character. 

If you have not already provided for the supply of 
the vacant appointment, your kind attention to my recom- 
mendation wiU oblige, <&c. 

Mr. Henry Lewis to Mr. Frederick Boherts, 

My DEAB Sm, Westftdd, 14tli Sept, 1859. 

You have been rightly in&rmed that a clerkship in 
my establishment is about to become vacant ; and although 
five candidates have already applied for the situation, I 
have uniformly found so much satis&ction in following 
your recommendations, that I shall be glad to make trial 
of young Williams. Let him come to me on Monday 
next, at 10 o'clock, a.m., and if in two or three days I find 
him suitable, I will then arrange about his salary, &c, 

I remain, &c, 
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Henry Williama to Mrs. Williams, 

My DEAB Mother, Westfield, 23rd Sept, 1869. 

I delayed writing to you until I cotdd give you 
distinct information of my appointment. 

For the last few days my principal work lias been 
copying letters, I was at first very fearful that I might 
not give satis&ction to Mr. Lewis ; but he spoke so &,your- 
ably of what I had done, that I was greatly encouraged. 
He sent for me this morning, and after giving me some 
kind advice, said that my salary for the first year should 
be 402. in addition to board and lodging. 

I am very grateful, therefore, to Mr. Eoberts, through 
whom I have obtained this appointment, and also to the 
'Divine Providence for enabling me to do something t6-> 
wards your support. 

Give my kind love to my brother and sisters, and 
believe me, &c. 

Of the above three letters a precis may be written i^ 
. the following manner : -^ 

Mr. Eoberts 

to 
Mr. Lewis. > 

Archervilkf 13/9/59. Recommending for a vacant 
clerkship Henry Williams, as good account- 
ant, with some knowledge of commercial 
letter-writing, and of good temper and 
character. 
Mr. Lewis 

to 
Mr. Roberta. 

Westfieldf UI9/b9, Statmg that he will receive 
Williams on Monday next, appoint him if 
approved, and speedily arrange about salary. 
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Henry Williams 

to' 
Mrs. Williams. 

Westfield, 23/9/59. Informing his mother that he 
has been approved by M)r. Lewis, and ap- 
pointed clerk at 40Z. for first year, with 
board, &c. 

In this abstract it will appear that we have treated the 
letters in a business way, omitting all reference to ex- 
pressions of courtesy, friendship, or affection ; for it is the 
province of the precis to recognise such expressions only 
when they form an essential feature in the subject-matter 
of correspondence, and not when they are merely incidental, 
as in the present instance. 

Mr. Roberts assigns three reasons for his application to 
Mr. Lewis on behalf of Williams ; first, he has heard of 
the vacant clerkship ; secondly, the &ther of the youth, an 
esteemed personal fi*iend, being dead, the widow and 
children are poorly provided for ; thirdly, the youth re- 
commended has good qualifications. 

Now, although it might have been improper on the part 
of Mr. Roberts to make the application at once, without 
stating that he had been informed of the vacancy, and 
without referring to the peradventure thjsct Mr. Lewis may 
have been already suited, there is manifestly no impropriety 
in the precis describing the letter simply as reconmiending 
Henry Williams for a vacant clerkship. Again ; the con- 
siderations of friendship and sympathy as motives to the 
recommendation may be omitted, as the &ct of recom- 
mending BufiSiciently implies that the writer feels interested 
in the case; the only circumstance of recommendation 
which the precis should specify is evidently the youth's 
fitness for the situation. 
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Next, as to Mr. Lewises reply, we need not express his 
acknowledgment of the correctness of the information, for 
the sequel of the letter is virtually such an ac^owledg- 
ment ; nor need we refer to the circumstance of therd 
having been already five applicants for the clerkship, 
unless it were considered important thus to indicate Mr^ 
Lewis's esteem or preference for Mr. Eoberts's • recommen^ 
dation, and this we do not think important in a summary 
record of the present transaction. The points for a precis 
of the second letter are, therefore, simply these, — ^Williams 
is to he received on probation on the following Monday, 
and will be appointed to the situation and informed respect- 
ing salary, if he is found suitable. 

Lastly, as r^ards Williams's letter to his mother, we 
have omitted what may be called the small talk, and also 
the sentimental portion, our object being merely to derive 
from it the additions which it makes to the narrative d£ 
the preceding letters, viz. that Williams has been approved 
and appointed, and is to receive 40Z. for the first year, with 
board, &c. 

6> For our third example, we quote the following letters 
fix)m the Appendix to the Second Report of the Civil Service 
Gonmiissioners. 



Mr. Waddington to the Civil Service Commissioners, 

GenTLEHENj Whitehall, 28th April, 1856. 

I am directed by Secretary Sir George Grey tp 
inform you that although no vacancy has occurred in the 
Home Office since the date of your circidar referring to 
the Order in Council of the 21st May, 1855, he thinks 
it desirable that the subjects in which candidates for 
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clerkships are to be examined should be settled at 
once. 

It appears to Sir George Grey that candidates should be 
between 18 and 25 years of age, and should possess good 
bodily health ; that they should show decided proficiency 
in good writing, correct spelling, and grammatical English 
prose composition, and should give evidence of a &ir and 
respectable knowledge of arithmetic, geography, English 
history, and the Latm and French languages. As regards 
Greek, and other modern languages besides French, mathe- 
piatics, English and international law and political economy, 
the candidates should be allowed to be examined upon those 
subjects, if they wish to receive an honorary certificate. 

In the event of any candidate for a clerkship in the 
Home Office appearing before you, Sir George Grey 
requests that his examination may be conducted in con- 
£)rmity with the foregoing suggestions. 

Sir George Grey is of opinion, that an examination, before 
a clerk is promoted from the third to the second clasai, 
with a view to test his ability to prepare a precis or abstract 
of papers on any given subject, and the knowledge he has 
acquired of the course of business in the office, is fully as 
important as an examination previous to his first appoint- 
ment ; but he thinks that this examination may be best 
conducted in the office itself, where the qualifications of a 
clerk for promotion are well known, and can be efi^ciently 
tested. 

He has, therefore, directed that before any such promotion 
takes place, the candidate for it shall be strictly examined 
as to the knowledge and habits of business he has gained 
while acting in the third class, and as to the general 
efficiency he has acquired since his first appointment, 

I have, <&c. 
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Mr. Mattland to Mr, Waddington, 

SlB| CiTil Service Commission, 30th April, 1856. 

I am directed by the Civil Service CommissionerB 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th inst., 
relative to the examination of candidates nominated to 
junior situations in the office of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 

And in reply I am to acquaint you, that tlie Commis- 
sioners will regulate, in accordance with the wishes of 
Secretary Sir George Grey, such examinations for the 
situations in question as it may be their duty to conduct. 

In the memorandum which I have the honour to enclose, 
the subjects of examination are recapitulated, and if the 
purport of your letter has not been misapprehended, the 
scheme may be regarded as finally settled. 

With regard to the examination of candidates in subjects 
selected by themselves, the Commissioners will pay due 
regard to the suggestions with which they are favoured. 

They have from the commencement of their proceedings 
endeavoured to encourage the practice, and they are glad 
to find that Sir George Grey approves the course which 
they have pursued. 

I have, &c, 

[Enclosure.] 
Home Department. 

Scheme of Examination, 

1. Exercises designed to test handwriting and orthography. 

2. Arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal fi*actions, 
8. Geography. 

o 
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4. EngUah history. 

5. English compositioiL. 

6. Latin, , < 

7. French. 

Mr. Waddtngton to the Civil Service Commissioners, ^ 
Gentlemen, WMteha]!, 1st May, 185«. 

I have laid before Secretary Sir George Grey Mr; 
Maitland's letter of the 30th idtimo, enclosing a scheme of 
examination for candidates for clerkships in the office of 
Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and I am to inform you that the scheme is in 
accordance with Sir George Grey's views. 

I am, &c. 

Mr, Maitlcmd to Mr, Waddington, 

Sir, Ciyil Service Commission, 7th August, 1866. 

In reply to your letter of yesterday's date, relative to 
the examination of three candidates who have been nomi- 
nated to compete for a clerkship at present vacant in the 
Home Office, I am directed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners to acquaint you, for the information of Secretary 
Sir George Grey, that the Commissioners will be prepared 
to commence the examination of the candidates on Tuesday 
the 19th instant. 

With regard to that portion of your letter which states 
that Mr. (one of the candidates) is above the pre- 
scribed age, but that an exception to the established rule 
shoidd be made in his case, as he will be transferred (if 
successful) from one department of the Civil Service to 
anotha*, I am to observe, that the Commissioners are not 
only willing but desirous to facilitate, by an eajtension of 
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tlie prescribed Umits of age, the transfer of public servants 
from one department to another. At the same time thej 
would suggest, that the exception should be so stated as to 
apply to other cases which may hereafter arise ; and they 
iurtiier submit for the consideration of Sir George Grey, 
that it might with advantage be made a condition that the 
candidate should have been, at the time of entering on his 
previous employment, eligible in respect of age for the 
Home Office ; and further, that it might be well to extend 
the limits of age not indefinitely, but, as in some other 
departments, by a definite addition, as for example, by 
substituting 30 for 25, which is the superior limit in the 
case of candidates who have not before been in the service. 

I have, &c. 

Mrn Waddington to the Civil Service Commissioners, 

Gentlemen, WMtehaD, lath August, 1856. 

I have laid before Secretary Sir Geotge Grey Mi?'. 
Maitland's letter of the 7th instant, in which he states that 
you will be prepared to commence on Tuesday, the 19th 
instant, the examination of the three candidates who have 
been nominated to compete for the clerkship now vacant 
in the Home Office. 

With regard to the latter part of your letter, as to the 
extension of the limit of age, on the transfer of a public 
servant from another department, I am to acquaint you 
that Sir George Grey agrees to your proposal, that in any 
such case which may hereafter arise, in regard to this 
office, it should be made a condition that the candidate 
should have been, at the time of entering on his previous 
employment, eligible in respect of age for the Home Office ; 
and frirther that the limit of age should be fixed at 30. 

I have, <&c. 

D 2 
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Prdcis of the above Correspondence. 

Mr. Waddington 

to 
Civ. Serv. Comrs. 

JVhitehall, 28/4/56. Stating that Sir G. Grey thinks 
the subjects of examination for clerkships 
should be settled at once; that candidates 
should be between the ages of 18 and 25, in 
good health, proficient in writing, spelling, 
and composition, respectable in arithmetic, 
geography, English history, Latin, and 
French ; and may choose to be examined in 
extra subjects for an honorary certificate ; 
that a candidate fqr promotion should be 
examined, in his own ofiice, as to his ability 
in writing a precis, and his acquired know- 
ledge of the business of his office. 

■ 

Mr. Maitland 

to 
Mr. Waddington. 

Civ, Serv. Com, 80/4/56. Stating that the exami- 
nations will be conducted in the manner 
proposed; and enclosing a scheme of exami- 
nation. 

[Enclosure.] 

1. Exercises to test writing and spellihg. 

2. Arithmetic, including firactions. 

3. Geography, 

4. Englisli history. 

5. English composition. 

6. Latin. 

7. French. 
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Mr. Waddington 

to 
Civ. Serv. Comrs. 

Whttehallf 1/5/56. Stating that the scheme is ap^ 
proved by Sir George Grey. . 

Mr. Maitland 

to 
Mr. Waddington. 

Civ, Serv. Com, 7/8/56. Stating that three nominated 
competitors for a clerkship will be examined 
on 19th inst. ; that exception being desired 
by Sir G. Grey in favour of one of these, 
above the prescribed age, the Commrs. desire 
thus to &cilitate transfers to another depart- 
ment, if the candidate was of eligible age 
when he entered on his previous employ- 
ment; but suggest that no such exception 
should be made for candidates older than 
30 years. 

Mr. Waddington 

to 
Civ. Serv. Comrs. 

WhiUhallj 13/8/56. Statmg that Sir G. Grey agrees 
to the condition and suggestion expressed by 
the Commrs. 

The above precis is a very brief description of the con- 
tents of the several letters ; and we recommend to the 
student an attentive comparison of the abstract and the 
original, in order that he may distinctly ascertain and 
appreciate the reasons for our various omissions. The 
remarks which we made in explanation of the first two 
examples of epistolary precis may suggest sufficiently the 
mode in which this third example may be criticised, 

D 3 
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7. Having ahown a method of precising correspondence, 
we shall now proceed to an example which is not of the 
epistolary kind, viz. a precis of part of Mr. Hill's Evidence 
before the Select Committee on Transportation.* 

Evidence of Matthew Davenport Hill, Eaq.yQ, C. 
Monday, 2nd June, 1856. 

(Conmiittee's Second Report, Questions 1779 to 1820.) 

1779. CkairmanJ] I believe you are one of Her Majesty's 
Counsel ? — ^I am. 

1780. You are also Recorder of Birmingham ? — ^I am. 

1781. And one of the Commissioners of Bankruptcy 
for the Bristol district ? — ^Yes. 

1782. How long have you held the office of Recorder of 
Birmingham ? — Seventeen years ; from the year 1839. 

1783. In the course of the year, no doubt, you try a 
very c(»isiderable number of prisoners ? — A considerable 
number of prisoners. 

1784. Has your attention been called to that which is 
the subject of inquiry before this Committee, the provisions 
and the operation of the Act of the 16 & 17 Victoria, 
intituled, 'An Act to substitute in certain cases other 
punishment in lieu of Transportation * ?-«~It has. It be- 
came my duty, upon the passing of that Act, to consider 
it very carefrdly ; and the measure which it embodied 
also. 

1785. Have you formed a judgment as to how &r^ 
looking to the experience we have hitherto had, the Act 

^ This example, which is a very long one, is selected as having 
been proposed among the Examination Papers of the Ciyil Service 
Commissioners. The time allowed for the perfoimanoe was Ibnr 
honrf, of which about half an hour would be occupied in the pr^ 
liminaiy reading. 
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cm be said to have worked well or otherwise ? — I should 
eaj that I consider it to have worked well. I may add, 
and I ought to add, that it has worked much better than 
I expected it wocdd. 

1786. You have observed its operation from the time 
that it became law ? — ^I have very carefully observed it. 

1787. You have heard, I daresay, the imiavourable 
opinions expressed with respect to the operation of the Act 
in certain quarters ? — I have heard a great number, and a 
great variety of un£tvourable opinions, but I have never 
been able to ascertain that they rested upon just grounds. 
At the same time, on the other hand, I have heard the 
results of the Act magnified beyond what I should be able 
to concur in. With r^ard to the un&vourable opinion, I 
obnsider that it is founded upon an error ; that an effect is 
attributed to the ticket-of-leave, which is, in truth, attri- 
butable to the necessity which exists, in the absence of the 
power of transportation to any great extent, of discharging 
criminals in this country who formerly were sent abroad. 
The inconveniences of that discharge were felt, and tlie 
cause was erroneously attributed to their being discharged 
with tickets-of-lcave. It is not easy to imderstand how a 
licence, revocable, though not revoked, can operate injuri- 
ously upon the public ; either it has some effect or no 
effect. K it has any effect, I think it must be to check 
the disposition of the discharged criminal to go back to 
evil courses ; knowing, as he does, that the Grown has the 
power, without giving any reason for what it does, by a 
stroke of the Minister's pen, to send him back to gaol ; 
and though I think, if I may be allowed so to diverge, 
that deterrents are over-estimated in general, yet I think, 
that supposing the power which is given to the Grown of 
revoking tickets-of-leave be duly exercised, it furnishes a 
deterrent motive of peculiar strength, because detection is 
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easy, and the piinishment follows immediately upon detec- 
tion. I say detection is easy, because, taking the con- 
ditions of the ticket-of-leave from the words endorsed 
upon the back of it, it is not necessary that the convict 
should commit any new offence. It is stated that if he 
has no visible means of subsistence, if he consorts witli 
persons of bad character, and so forth, he will be considered 
as about to fall again into crime, and his ticket-of-leave 
will be taken away. 

1788. You have spoken of the conditions endorsed on 
the ticket-of-leave. Will you permit me to ask whether 
you conceive that they are capable of improvement ? — I 
do not think they are capable of improvement, except in 
this, that they are now a dead letter ; it would be a great 
improvement to give them a living force and efficacy. At 
present, although there is the threat, and a very just threat, 
held out to a convict, yet, in point of &ct, we learn from 
Ck)lonel Jebb that, with very few exceptions, there never 
has been a ticket-of-leave revoked until the convict was 
under charge for a new offence ; and then, except in the 
few instances in which his new offence would bring down 
a punishment that woidd expire before the expiration of 
his old sentence, it is quite clear that the revocation of the 
ticket-of-leave is a mere form. Therefore, I cannot but 
consider it, as it has been acted upon hitherto, a mere 
form, and I cannot understand how that form can have 
any injurious tendency. I am very sorry that it has not 
been so treated' as to have a very beneficial action ; but 
the public prejudice against tickets-of-leave, as if there 
were something injurious in the matter, I cannot under* 
stand. 

1789. Have you any observation to add with regard to 
the prejudice existing in the mind of the public with 
reference to these tickets-of-leave? — ^I would add this 
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observation, that it is possible that the feeling may arise in 
the public mind from a belief that if the person enjoying 
his licence leave had not had a ticket- of-leave, he would at 
that moment be in prison ; but that is not so. Eeverting 
to the former practice, it was not the usage to keep a 
transport, who for any reason was not sent out of the 
country, in coniinement for the whole term of his sentence, 
and he was generally liberated much about the same time 
as he is now liberated under a ticket-of-leave. The public, 
therefore, probably, or that portion of it who took the 
view to which I have adverted, were not aware that in all 
probability the same man, so &x from being in prison if he 
had not had a ticket-of-leave, or rather if the ticket-of- 
leave system had not come into operation, woidd have 
been absolutely discharged, perfectly at liberty without 
any check. 

1790. You stated, just now, that you considered that 
the good results of the system had been erroneously mag- 
nified ; upon what ground do you make that assertion ? — I 
think they have been erroneously magnified, because I 
think the statistics which have been given, that is to say, 
the per-centage of persons enjoying tickets-of-leave who 
have been subsequently reconvicted, is a piece of statistics 
likely to lead to very erroneous inferences. It is said that 
the number of reconvictions does not amoimt to more than 
8 per cent, of the nimiber of convicts discharged on 
tickets-of-leave. Now, no doubt it is quite true that 8 
per cent, of the convicts discharged on tickets-of-leave 
have been reconvicted, but I am by no means convinced 
that cnlif 8 per cent, have been reconvicted; and it is 
quite clear that before that inference can be safely drawn, 
it must be known that ticket-of-leave men can always be 
identified. But from the observations which I have made, 
and the inquiries which I have made, I have come to a 
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reiy strong opinion that not only are they not always 
identified, but that a vast number of them escape identifi- 
cation ; and the probability is, that a very considerable 
number of ticket-of-leave men have been reconvicted who 
are not known to have been previously convicted, and who 
therefore stand in our tables as convicted for the first time. 
I will offer to the Committee, if they will permit me, some 
£uits in proof of that conclusion. I have carefully ques- 
tioned the heads of the police at Birmingham, as to whether 
they have any means of identifying all the ticket«of-leave 
men in Birmingham ^ they assure me that they have not, 
and they have given me very strong proof that they have 
not. In the month of November of last year, I asked 
them to make out a list of all the ticket-of-leave men in 
Birmingham, and to watch carefuUy their conduct for a 
certain time, and then to make me a Eeport. They did so. 
They thought it fidr and reasonable to teU each person that 
his conduct would be watched; that he would not be 
interfered with if he were doing well, but that his conduct 
would be observed and noted down. At the end of six 
weeks they sent me a schedule, which I have before me, 
and by that schedule I found that there were 19 men 
whom they considered as tioket-of-leave men. Within the 
last few days I have received another Report, in which 
they tell me they have discovered that 5 of those men 
were not tioket-of-leave men. Well, but 19 men for the 
town of Birmingham seems to be a very smaU number of 
licencees. I observe that Colonel Jebb says that 198 ticket* 
of-leave men belong to Warwickshire; they have been 
sent to Warwickshire, I do not know how the assignment 
is made, but they are in his evidence assigned to Warwick- 
shire. Birmingham has very nearly half the population 
of the whole coimty, and I have not only observed that 
feet, but I have ascertained the proportion of prisoner^ 
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convicted at the sessions in Birmingham on the one hand, 
and in all the other parts of the county on the other ; 
and without taking the Committee through the details of 
the calculation, which I can do if they wish, I find that 
there ought to be 80 ticket-of-leave men in Birmingham, 
whereas only 19 could be ibund, and of those 5 turned 
out eventually to be not ticket-of-leave men. I then 
questioned the police upon that difference, and they tell 
me that they have reason to believe that there are at least 
40 in Birmingham, but they cannot venture, with respect 
to more than those of whom they have given me the names, 
to state that they are ticket-of-leave men ; but 40 would 
be only half the number, according to the basis given by 
Colonel Jebb. Therefore, as &r as the experience of 
Birmingham goes, I think I am justified in saying that 
there is sufiicient difficulty in detecting a ticket-of-leave 
man to make me pause before I accept the 8 per cent, as 
an accurate statement. I have also had the advantage of 
conferring with the chief superintendent of Bristol, and 1 
find fi-om him that there are 20 persons at Bristol who 
have been known as ticket-of-leave men. I do not find 
that they were all in Bristol at the same time, and there- 
fore that would give as residents at any one moment at 
Bristol a smaller number; but I will suppose, for simplicity's 
sake, that they were all Resident at the same time. I have 
made a similar calculation by a comparison of the popula- 
tion of Bristol and the whole population of England and 
Wales, and I find that there ought to be very nearly 40 
jdcket-of" leave men in Bristol, so that a similar result 
would follow. 

1791. Is that calculation according to Colonel Jebb'^ 
statement?'— No, not according to ColonelJebVs propor- 
tion, which does not apply, -because, Bristol being a county 
of itself, I cannot compare it as 1 can BirminghaiB and 
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WarwicksliiTe ; I therefore take the proportion thus ; there 
are no ticket-of-leave men whose numbers come into the 
tables but such as have tickets-of-leave' in England or 
Wales. Then I take the population of England and Wales. 
I saj, if the population of England and Wales give a 
certain nxmiber of ticket-of-leave men, the population of 
Bristol ought to give a certain other number, and that 
other number is about 40. 

1792. Mr. B, DemsonJ] Did you mean that the 80 
whom you thought ought to be in Birmingham were a 
portion of Colonel Jebb's 198, on your own calculation ? 
— ^A portion of Colonel Jebb's 198 ; he allocates 198 to 
Warwickshire ; then I take the number of prisoners be- 
longing to Birmingham, and the number of prisoners 
belonging to Warwickshire ; and I say, if Warwickshire 
have 198 belonging to it, then Warwickshire having a cer- 
tain number of prisoners, and Birmingham having a certain 
niunber of prisoners, I get the terms of a proportion by 
which I find how many there ought to be at Birmingham. 

1793. Mi.'K, Seymer.'] Then you proceed on the as- 
sumption that a ticket-of-leave man remains in the place 
to which he is consigned on his discharge 7 — I proceed on 
the assumption that, if he is not there, some one from 
another part of the country comes to supply his place, and 
I think that this is a very iair presumption with regard to 
Birmingham and to Bristol, because Birmingham and 
Bristol form two of not more than fourteen or sixteen 
places in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which are large enough to furnish harbourage for bad cha- 
racters ; and the probability is, therefore, that every such 
town, instead of having less than its proportionate number, 
would have a larger proportion than that which arithmetic 
would give to it. 

1794. Mr. Monchton Milnea.'] Would it seem to you 
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probable that the police could trace out accurately the 
locality of these ticket-of-leave men, with the very limited 
amount of surveillance which is at present exercised with 
regard to them ? — ^I think not ; but I hardly think that it 
is the want of surveillance which is the great evil ; T think 
I can explain how the dij£culty really arises, and it appears 
to me to be thus. For the purpose of clearness I will com- 
pare our country with France. The criminal statistics of 
France, as the honourable member probably well knows, 
are very full and accurate ; ours are anything but ftdl, and, 
I fear, anything but accurate. In France they have had 
for many years a very perfect registration of births ; the 
name of the new-bom child is not only registered, but the 
names of his &,ther and mother. It is, therefore, practically 
impossible to make any great use of aliases in France, and, 
in point of fact, I learn from Monsieur Demetz, with whom 
I have conversed very fully upon this subject, that there is 
no diificulty in identifying any person in France. If he is 
apprehended, they ask him who he is ; if they have any 
doubt of the truth of his answer, they write to his place of 
birth, and if they find that he deceives them, they keep 
him in confinement, but do not put him upon his trial imtil 
they have ascertained who he really is ; having ascertained 
who he really is, they then write to Paris, where all the 
criminal statistics are drawn into a focus, and they learn 
what the French call his antecedents ; that is to say, they 
know how many times he has been convicted, and probably- 
a great deal more about him than the dry facts of his pre- 
vious convictions. But in England our system of registra- 
tion of births has not been in operation for a sufiSlcient time 
to enable us to do that, and, if it were so, we do not draw 
into a focus at present all the information respecting cri- 
minals all over England, so that it would not be possible 
by application at any one office, nor probably at any num- 
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ber of offices, to obtain the information which is given in 
France. In the absence of this power, which cannot be 
created all at once, for the registers must have time to grow 
old, and Lord Brougham's bill, to establish a system of 
collecting and classifying judicial statistics, must have time 
to be passed and worked upon, I have suggested, but the 
suggestion has not been adopted, this expedient. Captain 
Gardiner, the ingenious and excellent governor of the 
Bristol gaol, has possessed himself of a photographic appa- 
ratus, with which he takes the likeness of every one of his 
prisoners who he has reason to believe is a person really 
etnbarked in crime as a calling. Now, he says he can pro* 
duce copies for sixpence each. It is believed by the police 
that, with the exception of London, fourteen copies would 
be all that would be required to send them to the great 
resorts of criminals, namely, to towns which are likely to 
be visited by old offenders who desire to hide themselves 
and to go where they are not known. Several would be 
required, no doubt, for London ; say that 20 are required 
in all. Therefore, at an expense of IO5., not for eveiy 
prisoner, but every one of a class which is well-known and 
can be perfectly designated by the poHce, you woidd have 
multiplied the portraits of all these men, and thus you 
would baffle their aliasj which is now very powerM, and 
they would be recognised as old offenders. I may add that 
I know, from cases which have come before me upon the 
bench, sessions after sessions, that long before the ticket-of- 
leave system came into operation, many veterans passed as 
being convicted for the first time. It is a troublesome 
matter to obtain the evidence of previous conviction when 
the offender comes from a distance. You must not only 
have the certificate of his previous conviction, but you 
must have a witness who will swear to his identity ; that 
is to say, one of the poliee of a distant town makes a long 
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journey to come to swear that the prisoner at the bar is the 
man to whom the certificate applies. ^ 

1795. But would that extremely dangerous class to which 
you allude be a class likely to receive tickets-of leare ? — 
YeS; indeed; and, at all events, if they did nof, the system 
would be equally useful upon an absolute discharge. 

1796. Chairman,^ Do you43onceive that such a system 
as that which you have now indicated, may be made of 
great advantage in the administration* of criminal justice ? 
— >- 1 do ; and I do not speak from my own opinion (which 
is not worth much), but from the opinions of gentlemen 
connected with the police, who think that it would furnish 
them with a very great advantage. 

1797. Mr. B. Denison,'] How would you make it evi- 
dence ? — I do not propose to make it evidence, but to use 
it as a clue for inquiry ; for instance, I have before me a 
portrait of a man, and the prisoner who comes answers to 
ihat portrait, and answers to any description which may be 
made to accompany that portrait, as to his height, and so 
forth. 

1798. Mr. AdderUyJ] It is rather canying out the des- 
cription which is already given 7 *- Exactly so. That en- 
ables me to write to the gaol where he comes from, and in 
that way I ascertain, before I go to the expense of sending 
for persons to identify him, that he is really the person he 
is suspected to be. 

1799. Chairman,'] You not only send such description 
as you can give in writing, but you send this photograph, 
and in that way you give greater assistance than would 
otherwise be given, upon the question whether that is the 
man or not? — ^Yes, and I give &r greater assistance, 1 
believe. 

1800. Have you among your police at Binningh&m 
intelligent and trustworthy men, through whom the inquiries 
which you have been mentioning might go ? — ^Very much 
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80 ; and allow me to add (which I am bound in justice to 
do), that I do not think they persecute either ticket-of-leave 
men or persons absolutely discharged ; they tell me that 
they pass them in the street, taking care not to recognise 
them, unless they know that they are engaged in evil 
courses. 

1801. Lord iVTww.] I presume that the ticket-of-leave 
men themselves take every means in their power to conceal 
their antecedents, dnd to prevent people from knowing 
them as ticket-of-leave men 7 — No doubt. When they 
have received their gratuity, supposing them to be addicted 
to evil courses, if the ticket-of-leave is found upon their 
persons, it may be evidence against them. Of course they 
destroy it instantly. 

1802. Do they generally, do you think, change their 
ground, having received the last portion of their gratuity ? 
— ^That is very difficult indeed to say. I should think that 
those who are afraid of being identified do so ; but it must 
be admitted that there is a disposition in the criminal to go 
back to the spot from whence he came, although that is 
the most dangerous place he can select. Probably it arises 
from his having friends there, and means of carrying on his 
criminal calling, which he has not so completely elsewhere. 
At the same time, according to my observation, since the 
establishment of ndlways, thieves have become much more 
locomotive than they were, rushing about from place to 
place with rapidity, and in that way work a great deal of 
mischief. I may also go on to say that railways have given 
very unfortunate fiicilities for disposing of stolen goods. A 
receiver of stolen goods at Aberdeen has established, in the 
belief of the police, an agency at Dundee. The stolen goods 
of Aberdeen are sent forthwith to Dundee, and are not 
recognised by the inhabitants ; the owner id not likely to 
come 80 &r to seek them ; and no doubt the deficiency at 
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Aberdeen is supplied from Dundee, and thus the balance of 
trade is preserved. 

1803. Mr. AdderUyJ] These locomotive thieves have gene- 
rally head-quarters in some of the large towns which you 
have alluded to, have they not? — ^They have head-quarters 
in the fourteen large towns, and they make professional 
excursions jfrom them, and go back to them ; the less they 
are compelled to exercise their calling at home, the safer 
the calling. 

1804. Mr. Monchton Milnes.'] Have any cases come 
under your knowledge of ticket-of-leave men having got 
employment, and having been discharged upon its being 
discovered who they were ? — ^No ; I have neither known, nor 
have I heard of, any special instances. 

1805. Do you think that the public opinion regarding 
ticket-of-leave men at the present moment is such, that a 
man working Mthfully and honestly would be discharged 
on its being known that he was a ticket-of-leave man ?•— 
I cannot say how it woidd be at the present moment; but 
this I do know, that the hostility to a discharged criminal 
is &r less than it was, and I believe it is diminishing every 
day ; and I am perfectiy certain that if the people of this 
country could only be assured that there was a fidr reason 
for believing that the individual was a reformed man, a 
few years would make it veiy easy for him to obtain 
employment. 

1806. Do you think that a belief in the possible reforma- 
tion of criminals is gradually gaming ground in the public 
mind? — ^Not gradually, but rapidly. 

1807. Mr. B. Dentson.^ Do you mean as to adults ? — 
I should say more emphatically juveniles ; but I believe, 
with regard to all prisoners, the strong prejudice against 
them is wearing away. 

1808. Lord Naas."] Did the police of Birmingham tell 
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you what state of life these 19 mea were in? — They did; 
and I can tell the noble lord, because I have every word 
of their information put down in the schedule. 

1809. Chairman,^ Have you the results of that inquiry 
stated in the form of a table ? — ^I have the results of that 
inquiry in the form of a table, which 1 now hand in ; and 
it will be seen there that 9 of the 19 are bad in their 
conduct ; of those, 5 have, since the schedule was made, 
been convicted, and I believe one or two more, but I am 
informed with certainly as to 5. With regard to 2, their 
conduct is considered as doubtftil, and the grounds are 
given in the schedule why some are considered bad and 
some doubtful. The 8 remaining are good ; th^ are in an 
honest way of maintenance. 

1810. Have you stated all the grounds which you are 
desirous of bringing before the Committee for the opinion 
which you have expressed, that the good results of the Act 
have been erroneously magnified ? — ^No, I have not. 

1811. What other grounds are there which you wish to 
present to us 7 — ^It is left to be inferred from this proportion 
of only 8 per cent, of convictions, that the remainder, or a 
very large proportion of the remainder, are doing well. 
Now, the table which 1 have just handed in shows that that 
would be a mistaken inference with r^ard to that fraction 
of ticket-of-leave men who reside at Birmii^ham, at aU 
events ; and I have similar information (not detailed) with 
regard to Bristol. My belief is that there is a very con- 
siderable number of ticket-of-leave men who will eventually 
be reconvicted, but who are now enjoying that season of im- 
punity which all criminals do enjoy more or less, sometimes 
exteiKUng over many years, and that we shall have them 
dropping in by and by ; and that view of the case is yeiy 
much strengthened by the table which is found in Captain 
White's evidence, in which it appears that the proportion 
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of reocmyictionB is gradually augmenting at the rate of, I 
think, 3-101^ per cent, per quarter, that is 12-lOthfi per 
cent., or 1^- per cent, per annnm. This experience is in 
confoi'mity with the experience in other conntries. The 
most perfect statistics, and the most reliable that I know of, 
are the statistics of Mettray. The yonng persons who are 
discharged from Mettray are each put imder the guidance 
of a patron, so called, a benevolent person who does what 
lie can for him, watches over him, and makes frequent 
reports to Mettray as to his cpnduct. Now, taking the 
whole of the experience of Mettray, which commenced in 
1840, and goes up to January of the present year, we find 
that the number of recidivistes is 10 per cent. ; but there is 
a number beyond that, of persons who are in a doubtful 
situation, of whom the best thing you can say, perhaps, is, 
that they are not being again convicted, but in regard to 
whom you have no very good reason to believe that they 
are doing well. I may say that my own experience at 
Birmingham also is in perfect conformity with that. Fifteen 
years ago I conmienced a usage in which I have persevered, 
namely, that when young persons are convicted of whom I 
believe that they are not hardened, and when I also find 
that their relatives are respectable, and desirous to take 
them again, or their employers, which is still better, are 
desirous to take liiem again, I pass a nominal punishment, 
and send the convict away with his guardian, so to speak, 
the person who takes charge of him. The guardian enters 
his name and description in a book, and he is visited fr^m 
time to time for the purpose of inquiries being made as to 
the conduct of the ward, as I may call him. I have a register 
going back now for fifteen years, and I find that it is 
quite necessary to divide the prisoners bo disposed of into 
three classes, namely, those who are doing well, those who 
are doing ill, many of them being reconvicted (although we 
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do not fimit oar cksEoficalioii to those irho are actoallj 
reoonTictxsd, but eitend it to those whom ire know to be 
going OIL badlj), and those idio are donbtfid, dead, or gone, 
or whom we cannot trace ; the middle nnmber ia always 
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1812. Hieae of whidi yon have been speaking, I sap- 
pose, are all cases of jnrenile o£^ders? — They are mostly 
cases of jnvenile offenders. I have now and then ventared 
upon tiying the same experiment with a grown np person, 
and with sacoess. 

1813. With regard to Mettray, which yon mentioned 
jnst now, ^e institation ia entirely for jnvenile offenders, 
is it not 7 — ^It is. They consist of persons who at the time 
of their trial were under 16 years of age, and who were 
acquitted, because the jmy said they believed thejr acted 
sans diaeememaU; something like our aoqfuittal on the 
ground of insanity. They are then transferred to a prison, 
and they are admitted to Mettray according as the con- 
dnctois of Mettray may think ^em in a hopeful state. 

1814. Do yon believe it would be possible to apply such 
a principle as ihst which you have now mentioned to any 
considerable number of adult cases? — Does the Right 
Honourable Chairman mean the principle of letting them 
depart at once fiom the bar t 

1815. I mean that. — ^It is essentialh^ a rude expedient, 
bnt I believe it to be better than the state of things which 
we have had in this countiy, and ^e opinion of the 
police is decidedfy^ ihst the persons so disposed of at Bir- 
mingham have been reformed in a greater number, than 
they would have been if sent to prison to serve out ^eir 
sentences; I say it ia essentially rude, because they must 
be sent back to ^e very spot, and placed under the very 
circumstanoes, in whidi they were when diey fell, and 
therefore I only consider it, in the majori^ of cases, to be 
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a choice of the less eyil rather than the greater. There is 
one advantage which is essential to it ; thej go into a real 
family. Now, it has been found in jurenile reformatories, 
that the more 70a can imitate a &nnlj, the greater the 
chance of refi)rming the individual, but no imitation of a 
family can be so good as the reality ; and there is that 
virtue in the scheme ; but otherwise it is c^iainly a very 
rude expedient ; the guardian has no legal power over the 
individual, nor is he always trustworthy, though I take 
great pains to ascertain his tnj^tworthiness ; but I am 
sometimes deceived. 

1816. So far as regards juvenile offenders, I understand 
you to say that the results of the system have been de- 
cidedly fiivourable ? — ^The results of the eystem as regards 
juvenile offenders are &vourable; the results of Ihe 
system as regards adults are &vourable, but the numbers 
are too few to justify an inference. I may state that this 
triple classification is made with great care at the celebrated 
prison of Mimich, which is imder the superintendence of 
the state councillor, Obermaier, and which has been so for 
many years. I applied to our minister, Sir John Milbanke, 
sending him a series of questions, which he was kind 
enough to transmit to the Bavarian Minister of the Interior, 
with a request that he would obtain answers to them. 
Those answers that minister has had the goodness to obtain 
in considerable detail, and I have the details before me at 
the present moment ; I have had them translated, and I 
will, with permission, hand in both questions and answers. 
{The witness delivered in the same.) I may further say, 
that when I find the reconvictions only 8 per cent, in 
England, whereas with regard to Mettray, where they have 
young persons, where they keep them for many years, most 
of them until they are 20 years of age, where there is a 
system of Patronage Societe\ by which they are protected 
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from being thrown upoii the world when thej leave 
Mettrajr, and are placed under good saperintendence ; 
when (I say) I find that even then there are 10 per cent, 
of recidivistesy I find it very dfficult to believe that 8 per 
cent, really measures the number of those who are recon- 
victed in England ; and supposing it accurately measured 
the number to-day, I should still be sceptical as to its 
accurately measuring the number in a few years' time, by 
reason of that gradual increase of proportion which Captain 
Whitty has pointed out ii^ his table. 

1817. Notwithstanding the uncertainty which there is 
in your judgment as to the true number of cases of persons 
g>'>ing wrong again, are you nevertheless of opinion that 
the Act of 1853 has worked well and is working well ? — I 
am of opinion that it has worked well and is working 
well ; and that opinion is made up of a very considerable 
number of facts. I have sought information firom a great 
variety of sources, and I depend not a little upon the 
strong conviction of such gentlemen as Colonel Jebb and 
the other practical men who have been examined be&cre 
this Committee, although I do not always draw liie same 
inferences as they appear to do from their statistics. 

1818. I understand you to express an opinion that the 
principles of the measure are sound and good ? — ^The pzin- 
ciples of the measure I think sound and good ; those 
principles appear to me to be two : first, that of enabHng 
the convict to shorten the term of his confinement by good 
conduct ; and secondly, the principle that his enlargement 
should not be absolute, but should be qualified until the 
conclusion of his sentence, such qualification not rendering 
it necessary that he should commit a new offence before 
he is returned to confinement, but that he shall be returned 
to confinement if he deceive that confidence in his refor- 
mation which is the ground- work of his licence : those are 
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the two principles. Then with regard to the Act itself, a 
question will arise, whether those principles hare been 
Buccessfiillj developed in the statute; and I must say 
that I think the Act susceptible of very great improve- 
ment. 

1819. The Committee will be glad to hare your sug- 
gestions upon that point; what is the first suggestion 
which you would make? — The first suggestion which I 
should make is this: I have read carefully the debates 
upon the Bill, and I find that when it was introduced into 
the House of Lords by Lord Chancellor Cranworth, it had 
not that which now forms its characteristic ; it was not a 
ticket-of-leave Bill ; it was in truth an Act for punishing, 
with a sort of imprisonment called penal servitude, offences 
which had formerly been punishable by transportation. 
•There was no intention at that « moment to embody the 
principle of encouraging the convict to work himself out 
of prison ; but it being felt, I suppose, that imprisonment 
was, month for month, and year for year, a much more 
severe punishment than transportation, when the power of 
transporting convicts fidled, it was thought right to diminish 
the terms of transportation, and to give terms of imprison- 
ment which should be about equal in point of severity of 
punishment. Consequently it is found that all the terms 
of transportation, with the exception of transportation for 
life, are shortened by equivalent terms of imprisonment 
which are detailed in the 4th section. It is obvious that 
if a prisoner is to serve his whole term, whether of tran- 
sportation or of penal servitude, justice demands that the 
penal servitude shall be made a shorter term than the 
transportation; you have had abundance of evidence to 
show that transportation is a much less severe punishment, 
for an equal portion of time, than penal servitude. But, 
upon the second reading, it was suggested by Earl Grey, 
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that it would be desirable, if we coold not send our 
prisoners to the colonies, at least to avail ourselves of the 
expedient of tickets-of-leave; and he mentioned that the 
experiment had been tried at Barbadoes, a very small 
island, where they had discharged prisoners within the 
island upon tickets-of-leave, and he reported the experiment 
to have answered. The suggestion would appear, by a 
speech of the Duke of Newcastle, or the Duke of Argyle, 
I forget which, to have been under the contemplation of 
Government before it was mentioned by Earl Grey ; and 
when the BiU went into Committee, the Lord Chancellor 
brought it forward as a new measure, with its present 
characteristic of tickets-of-leave ; but, as I must think, 
unfortunately, when the measure assumed its new character, 
and when, therefore, the reason for shortening the terms of 
transportation into terms of penal servitude h^d fidlen 
to the ground, this 4th section was still retained. I quite 
concur with the noble earl (Grey) in thinking that all 
reason for shortening terms of transportation, in turning 
them into terms of penal servitude, is now gone. 

1820, That is, for making the term of penal servitude 
less than the corresponding term of transportation? — 
Exactly. That is the first suggestion which I should make. 
I should strike out the 4th section. 



%* A veiy condensed abstract of the preceding Minutes will be 
found in the following Pr^ds, although for some purposes a still 
idiorter Digest would be requisite. 
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Precis of Minutes of part of Mr. HilFs Evidence, 
taken before the Select Committee on Transportation^ 

Monday, 2nd June, 1856. 
Matthew Davenport Hill, Esq., Q.C., examined respect- 
ing the provisionB and operation of ' An Act to substitute, 
in certain cases, other Punishment in lieu of Transporta- 
tion,' — 

States — 

In answer to That he has been seventeen years Recorder 

Quest. 1779 of Birmingham, and tries many prisoners ; 
to 1791. that he has all along considered the Act to 
work well. 

That the objections to the Act have arisen through 
erroneously attributing to the ticket-of-leave an effect due 
to the necessity of discharging criminals in England, the 
power of transportation being now so limited; that the 
licence must be deterrent, if its conditions were acted 
upon, because they forewarn that it will be revoked, if 
the holder is seen to have bad associates, or no honest 
means of subsistence; but that he regrets these condi- 
tions have become a dead letter, through the practice 
of not revoking the licence unless a new offence has been 
committed. 

That he thinks, however, the good results of the Act 
have been erroneously magnified, through accepting as ac- 
curate the statistics which specify the reconvictions of 
ticket-of-leave men as only 8 per cent. ; for that many re- 
convictions have been mistaken for first convictions, through 
the difficidty of detecting ticket-of-leave men. That the 
heads of police at Birmingham, though they supposed there 
must be at least 40 ticket-of-leave men there, could give 
him only 19 names, and of these they afterwards told him 
to strike out 5 as mistaken ; but he calculated that out of 

E 
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198 sach persons, stated by Col. Jebb as belonging to 
Warwickshire, Birmingham ought to contain 80 ; and by 
similar calculation he found that Bristol should contain 
40, whereas the superintendent there gave the number as 
20 ; that hence he regards the statistical 8 per cent, as very 
unlikely to be accurate. 

That in regard to Birmingham and Bristol 
In answer to he thinks it &ir to assume a ticket-of-leave 
Quest, 1793. man as remaining where consigned on dis- 
charge, or else as replaced by one from else- 
where ; ibr these towns are two of not more than sixteen 
places in the whole kingdom large enough to harbour bad 
characters. 

That he does not think the police could 
In answer to trace out the locality of these men, with the 
Qy£st, 1794. present limited surveillance ; but that the 

imperfection of our criminal statistics, rather 
than the want of surveillance, is the great evil. That in 
France an alias is made difficult, and the identification of 
a person easy, by including in the registration of births the 
names of both parents ; that in Paris, where criminal sta- 
tistics are all drawn into a focus, the antecedents of a pri- 
soner, including the number of times he has been convicted, 
are easily learned. That, in the absence of such power 
amongst ourselves, he had made a suggestion which, though 
it was not adopted, he thought might be made of service, 
until our registers are old enough, and imtil Lord Brougham's 
Bill for collecting and classifying judicial statistics is passed 
and worked upon, viz. to employ the expedient used by 
Capt. Gardiner, governor of Bristol gaol, who takes a pho- 
tographic likeness of every prisoner whom he supposes to be 
embarked in crime &s a calling; for, at a cost of lOs. for 
every such prisoner, a suflScient number of portraits of him 
might be had, to ensure some degree of certainty before 
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-sending for a policeman l&om a distant town to swear that 
the prisoner is the man to whom a certificate of previous 
conviction applies. 

That he beKeves this plan would be of 
In answer to great service in the administration of cri- 
Qiicat, 1796 minal justice ; he would use the photograph, 
to 1799. not as evidence, but as a clue for inquiry; 
he would send it, along with any ivritten 
description he could give, to the gaol where the prisoner 
comes from, and thus ascertain, before going to the expense 
of bringing persons to identify him, that he is really the 
person he is suspected to be. 

That, no doubt, ticket-of-leave men care- 
In answer to fully avoid recognition, and when those 
Quest. 1801 addicted to evil courses have received their 
to 1803. gratiiity, they destroy their licence, lest it 
should be found on them and be evidence 
against them. That, when afraid of being identified, they 
probably change their ground afler having received the 
last portion of their gratuity ; but they generally prefer 
the place they came from, perhaps because, though it is the 
least safe, they have friends there and better means of cri- 
minal gain. . That the railway system, however, has made 
thieves much more locomotive, and facilitated the disposal 
of stolen goods ; these thieves having their head-quarters 
in some of the large towns, from which they make profes- 
sional excursions, as it is less safe to exercise their calling 
at home. 

That he has never heard of any one losing 

In answer to employment through being discovered to be 

Q'^^i' 1804 n ticket-of-leave man ; the reluctance tp 

to 1807. employ such men is fer less than it was, 

and, as he believes, daily diminishing ; and he feels certain 

E 2 
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if our people only see fiirr reason for believing a man 
to be reformed, that man will in a few yeard £nd it easy to 
get employment. That every day increases the genen^ 
persuasion of the possible refotmation of criminals, espe^ 
dally juveniles; and that the prejudice with regard to 
all prisoners is wearing away. 

That the police of Birmingham reported 
In answer to the habit of life of those 1 9 men, and he would 
Q^e8L 1808 now hand in their information in a tabular 
to 1815/ form, showing 9 to be ill-conducted, of whoni 
5 have since been convicted ; 2 of the ten to 
be considered doubtful, for reasons set down; and the 
remaining 8 to be doing welL That this table, and 
BiTnilar information he has regarding Bristol, may show 
how erroneously people are left to infer, from the statistical 
8 per cent, of reconvictions, that the others, or most of them, 
are doing well. That he believes there are many ticket* 
of-leave men who will by and by be reconvicted, and that 
this view is supported by Captain Whitty's table, which he 
thinks, shows the reconvictions to be increasing at the rate 
of 1^ per cent, per annum. 

That the most perfect statistics known to him are those 
of Mettray ; that every youth discharged from Mettray is 
put under the care of a patron, who makes frequent reports 
of him to the Institution ; yet, taking the whole experience 
of Mettray, about fifteen years, we find 10 per cent, of recidi- 
vistes*f with a ftirther number of doubtful cases. That his 
own experience at Birmingham has been similar ; that, for 
the last fifteen years, in the case of the conviction of a yoimg 
person, apparently not hardened, and having any respect- 
able relative, or, which is better, an employer, desirous to 
take him again, his practice has been to pass a nominal 

* Persons who have fallen again, or relapsed into crime. 
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jfanishment, and deliver Ibim to suck guardian^ wlio is 
thereafter frequently visited and interrogated respecting his 
ward; that he has divided such convicts into three classes, 
those doing well, those doing ill (whether reconvicted or 
not), aAd those doubtful, dead, or gone; and that the 
middle number is always large. That he has sometunes 
and successfully tried the same experiment with adults; 
and though in their case it is a rude expedient, the police 
think that more of the persons so disposed of at Birmingham 
have been reformed,, than woidd have been if sent to prison 
to serve out their sentences ; that in most cases, however, it 
is only a choice of the less of two evils, as they must be 
placed again in the very spot and under the very circum- 
stances in which they fell ; that the plan has the advantage 
of placing them in a real &mily, and to imitate a iamily as 
nearly ajs possible is found salutary in juvenile reformato- 
ries; but still it is a very xudc expedient, the guardian 
having no legal control, and not always proving trustworthy. 

That he thinks the results of the system. 
In answer to fevourable, not only ajs regards juveniles. 
Quest 1816 but as regards adults too, only the number 
* fe 1818. of these is too small to justify an inference. 

That when he finds, however, there are 10 
per cent, of rectdivt^tes even at Mettray, where the offenders 
are so yoimg, and are kept for the most part till the age of 
20, where there is a Societe de Patronage whose members, 
carefully superintend those who leave Mettray, he cannot 
think that our 8 per cent, is accurate, or that at all events it 
will be found so in a few years, by reason of the rate of 
increase pointed out by Capt. Whitty. 

That notwithstanding his uncertainty as to the true 
number of relapsed criminals, his opinion, founded on 
numerous &cts and extensive information, is that the Act 

E 3 
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of 1853 has worked well and is working well; that he 
thinks the principles of the measure sound and good, viz» 
the principle of enabling the convict to shorten his term of 
sentence by good conduct, and the principle of qualifying 
his discharge by the condition that, though he conunit 
no new offence, he will be reimprisoned, if he does not 
TwaiT^tftiTi the appearance of being reformed ; that the Act, 
however, seems susceptible of great improvement as r^ards 
its development of these two principles. 

That the bill when introduced into the 
In anawisr to House, of Lords bj Lord Chancellor Cian- 
Qu£8t, 1819 worth was not a ticket-of-leave bill ; its 
to 1820. object was to substitute for transportation, 
when the power of transporting convicts iailed, 
a sort of imprisonment called penal servitude ; that there 
was then no intention of encouraging the convict to work 
himself out of prison; but the new punishment being 
deemed severer in kind than the old, it was thought that 
the terms of imprisonment should be shorter than those of 
transportation ; and accordingly we find these shorter terms 
detailed in the 4th section. But that, upon the second 
reading, Earl Grey suggested the ticket-of-leave expedient, 
as having been tried with success at Barbadoes ; and when 
the Bill went into Committee, the Lord Chancellor brought 
it forward as a new measure, as a ticket-of-leave Bill,, 
retaining, however, the 4th section, though the reason for 
shorter terms had disappeared. That he quite concurs with 
Earl Grey in thinking that all reason for making the term 
of penal servitude less than the corresponding term of 
transportation is now gone; and,' therefore, his first sug- 
gestion is, that the 4th section should be struck out. 

*^^ The stadent, befcxre attemptixig to precise any of the foUonsnag 
letters or papers, should, by a careful penusal, acquaint himself 
-with their general scope and prominent features. 
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Exercises [g], 

1. Write a pr^is of iJie following letter: — {See 5th 
Eeport of Civil Service Commissioners.) 

J. B. Godley^ Esq^ to Colonel Brownrigg, 

\ Sir, War Office, 10th Sept. 1869. 

With reference to your letter of the 22nd August^ 
submitting the alterations in the establishment of your 
office, consequent on the retirement of Mr. [A], for the 
approval of the Secretary of State for War, I have the 
honour to acquaint you, that Mr. Sidney Herbert approves 
of the appointments you have made, on the understanding 
that Mr. [B] has passed the necessaiy examination before 
the Civil Service Conmiissioners for a pennanent clerkship,, 
and that Mr. [C] has passed that for a temporary clerk^ 
ship ; and I am to request that the Commissioners* certi- 
ficates may be forwarded in support of the charge iar their 
pay in the current quarter's pay list. 

I am to add, that Mr. Secretary Herbert regrets the delay 
that has occurred in replying to your letter. 

I have, &c. 



2. Write a pr^is of the two following letters : — {See 6th 
Eeport of Civ. Serv, Comrs.) 

Colonel Brownrigg to J, G, Maitlandy Esq, 

A^jutant-Gpneral's Office, Boyal Hospital, 
SiR, Dublin, 9th August, 1859. 

The situation of temporary clerk in my office having 
become vacant on the 1st inst., I am anxious to appoint 
thereto Mr. [C], whose examination takes place this day. 
As this young man, however, is not within the limits of 

S 4 
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age prescribed bj the Ciyil Service GommiadonerSy ioas- 
much as be does not complete bis 17th year imtil next 
month, I beg most strongly to recommend that the Civil 
Service GomnusEdonerB will be pleased to relax the role in 
this particular instance, for the following reasons : — 

Mr. [CJs &ther died two years ago, leaving- a widow 
and a laige &mily in veiy distressed circomstances. The 
young man himself was intended for the Boyal Navy, and 
was about to join his ship, when he m^ with an accident 
whidi fiactured his arm, and the limb was so badly treated 
at the time, that his left elbow joint has become partially 
stiff, and he is thus completely incapacitated for entering 
either the Navy or Army. 

I know him to be of excellent moral diaracter, and a 
gentleman by birth and education, and he will, I am con- 
vinced, make a good public servant. 

I am personally much interested in this young man, and 
should be glad that he might commence his career under 
my own observaticm and indeed were he able to affi>id it 
I would a|^mt him as clerk in m^ office without pay, 
until he had attained the 1^ of 18; but lamnotauthoaiaed 
to draw the pay sanctioned by the Secretaxy of State for 
War, for a temporary deik, without the production of the 
certificate, ficran yoor department, that he has passed the 
prescribed fTamination, a report of which you will doubt- 
less receive very shortfy, 

I enclose the necessary certificates regarding Mr. [Bj. 

Ihave, &c. 

Mr. MaitUmd io Colonel Brownrigg^ 

SXRf ISh Jli^giBt, 18<9. • 

In reply to your letter of the 9th inst., relative to 
the 1^ of Mr. [Cj, I am directed by ih.e Civil Service G>m* 
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6iissidii6rs to state, that the limits of age for appointments 
in the Military Office in Dublin were fixed by a commimi- 
ijation addressed to them, in December 1855, by General 
Lord Seaton, at the desire of Lord Panmure, the Secretary 
of State for War, and that the age of 18 having been 
expressly mentioned in that communication as the lowest at 
which candidates should be considered eligible for temporary 
clerkships, the GommissionerB do not feel that they have 
authority to dispense with the r^olation. This being the 
case, you will not, they hope, think that they have &iled to 
'give due attention to the circimistances which you have 
brought under their notice. 

' Li explanation of the delay which has occurred, I am to 
add that a doubt arose as to the precise meaning of a phrase 
vsed in your letter with reference to the candidate's age, 
and that, there being also an apparent ambiguity in the 
baptismal certificate, the officiating minister of the church 
in which the baptism took place has been referred to. 

I am, &c. 

3. Write a pr^is of the following correspondence :— • 
(See 5th Report of Civ. Serv. Comrs.) 

F, G, Gardner, JEsq,^ ta Mr. Maitlomd. 

Sib, Onstom House, 23rd Angost, 1859. 

With reference to your letter of the 18th instant, 
transmitting a certificate of qualification for Mr. David 
Berwick, who had been nominated to the office of Tide- 
waiter, at St. David's, in the Port of Borrowstoneas, 

I am directed to acquaint you, for the information of the 
Civil Service Commissioners, that the Lords of the Treasury 
have been pleased to direct that the title of the office to be 
held by Mr. Berwick be changed to that of " Principal 
Coast Officer," and I am therefore to signify the request of 

E 5 
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ihiB Board to be infonned whetiher, with refereDce to the 
proficiency exhibited by Mr. Berwick, as stated in the cer-* 
tificate of qualification^ the Commissioners deem furthei; 
examination necessary in his case, 

I am, &c. 

Mr. McdUand to Mr, Oardner, 

Sib, CiTil Service Commissioii, 27th August, 1859. 

In reply to your letter of the 2drd instant, stating, 
with reference to Mr. David Berwick, who was nominated 
to the situation of Tidewaiter at St. David's, in the Port of 
Borrowstoness, and for whom a certificate of qualification 
was sent on the 18th instant, that the title of the ofiice to be 
held by Mr. Berwick is to be changed to that of " Principal 
Coast Officer," and requesting to be infi>rmed whether 
further examination is necessary, 

I am directed by the Civil Service Commissioners to state, 
that although the candidate acquitted himself remarkably 
well in. the subjects in which he was examined, he was 
examined only in those prescribed for persons nominated as 
Tidewaiters, and not on the higher scale applicable in the 
case of those who ax<e nominated as coast officers under Mr. 
Macleaa's letter of 12th April 1856, as modified by corre- 
spondence which passed in January 1858. 

Under these circumstances the Commissioners cannot 
grant their certificate for the new situation on the papers 
at present before them, but they would suggest, that if the 
situation of a Principal Coast Officer is generally, as it 
appears to be in the present instance, difierent in title only 
from that of a Tidewaiter, it may be inexpedient that the 
subjects of examination should continue to be, as they now 
are, very considerably higher in the one case than in the 
other. 

I have, <&c» 
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Mr. Chrdner to Mr, Maittand. 

SlB| Caatom House, Slat August^ 1859. 

With reference to your letter of the 27th instant, on. 
the case of Mr. David Berwick, who, subsequentlj to his 
nomination as Tidewaiter, has been nominated to Ihe office 
of Principal Coast Officer at St. David^s, in the Port of 
Borrowstoness, 

I am directed to signify the request of the Board to be 
furnished with the necessaiy papers £>r the examination of 
Mr. Berwick at Borrowstoness, according to the existing 
regulations, and at the same time to acquaint jou that the 
Board will consider the question raised in the latter part of 
your letter, as to the expediency of reducing the scale of 
subjects of examination for Principal Coast Officers, and 
will communicate further with you on the subject. 

I am, &c. 

Mr. Chrdner to Mr. Maitland. 

SlB| Custom House, 8rd September, 1869, 

With reference to my letter of the Slst ultimo, 
stating, in the case of Mr. D. Berwick, who had been 
nominated to the office of Principal Coast Officer subse- 
quently to his appointment as Tidewaiter, that the Board 
would communicate further with the Gvil Service Com- 
missioners with respect to the question raised in your letter 
of the 27th ultimo, as to the expediency of reducing the 
scale of subjects of examination for Principal Coast Officers, 
I am now directed to acquaint you, for the information of 
the Civil Service Commissioners, that when the title of the 
office to which Mr. Berwick was nominated was altered to 
that of Principal Coast Officer, his duties became of a more 
independent and responsible character, and it was only on 
the ground that in their certificate, dated the 18th August 

B 6 
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last, the Civil Service . Gommiasioii^ stated that Mr. 
Berwick displayed marked proficiency in the prescribed 
sabjects of examination (in which he had been examined a^ 
Tidewaiter) that the Board of Customs requested the opinion 
of the Civil Service Commissioners whether further exami- 
nation was necessary : but the Board are not prepared to 
recommend any further alterations in the subjects of 
examination fbr the office of Principal Coast Officer. 

I have, &c, 

4. Write a pr^is of the following communications fix)m 
the Viscount . Courtenay and others. (^S'e^ 1st Report of 
Civ. Serv, Comrs.) 

0!ossop Uiiion, 26th Febmaiy, 1853, 
My LobD9 4jn> Gentlemen, 

In consequence of there being no schoolmaster at the 
tmion workhouse, the board of guardians contemplate send- 
ing what few children there are in the workhouse to the 
Swinton school connected with the Manchester union ; ap- 
plication has been made for that purpose, and it' appears 
they can be received into that establishment, clothed, main- 
tained, instructed, and provided with medical attendance, at 
a charge of Ss. 3d. per week, provided the consent of the 
Poor Law Board be obtained thereto. I have, therefore, 
been requested to obtain the consent of your honourable 
Board to the proposition of the guardians to send the chil- 
dren to the said school. 

I am, &c., 
(Signed) George Bowden, 

Clerk to the Guardians. 
The Poor Law Board, &c. 
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Poor Law Board, Wliiteliallf 
- Sib, 12th March, 1853. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Board to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 26th tdtimo, in which you • 
apply for their consent to the Guardians of the Glossop 
union sending the children from the workhouse to the 
Swinton school. 

The Board consent to the proposal of the guardians being 
carried into effect ; but, before they finally sanction th6 
arrangement, they request that the draft of the contract 
which the Glossop guardians may propose to enter into 
with the Manchester guardians, for the education and main- 
tenance of the children in the school, may be submitted 
for their inspection. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) Gourtenay, 
Q. Bowden, Esq., Secretaiy, 

ClerX to the QuardianB. 



Glossop Union, 15th March, 1853. 
Mt Lobds and Gentlemen, 

In compliance with the request contained in your letter 
of the 12th instant, I beg to forward for your inspection the 
draft of the contract which the guardians of this imion pro- 
pose to enter into with the Manchester guardians for the 
education and maintenance of the children fix)m the work- 
house here in the Swinton school. 

I am, &c., 
(Signed) George Bowden, 

Clerk to the Guardians, 
the Poor Law Board, &c 



1 
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Poor Law Board, Whitehall, 
Sm, 12th May, 1853, 

I am directed by the Poor Law Board to return to yoQ 
the draft of the contract proposed to be entered into by the 
guardians of the Glossop union with the guardians of the 
township of Manchester for the admission of pauper children 
belonging to the Glossop union into the Swinton schools. 

The Poor Law Board approve of the terms upon which 
the children are to be received into the schools in question, 
(uid thej accordingly recommend that the proposed contract 
be executed by the contracting parties. 

I am^ &c,j 
(Signed) Coubtenat, 
O. Bowden, Esq., Secretary, 

Clerk to the Ghiardiana, 



Poor Law Board, Whitehall, 
•SlB, 22nd 8^tember, 1854. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Board to state that they 
learn from a report made to them by their inspector, Mr . Doyle, 
after having visited the workhouse of the Glossop imion on 
th& 2nd instant, that an entry had been made in the visitors* 
book by one of Her Majesty's inspectors of schools, on the 
subject of the arrangement entered into between the guar- 
dians and the guardians of Manchester, for the mainte- 
nance and education of the pauper children of the Glossop 
union in the school at Swinton. 

I am directed to request that you will furnish the Board 
with a copy of the entry referred to, 

I am, <&c., 
(Signed) H. FLEHma, 

- 6-. Bowden, Esq., Assistant Secretaiy. 

Clerk to the Guardians. 
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Glossop Union, 26th September, 1854, 
. Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compliance with the request contained in your 
letter of the 22nd instant, Ibeg to forward you herewith copies 
of two entries made in the Visitors' book by Mr. Browne, 
one of Her Majesty's inspectors of schools, on the subject 
of the arrangement entered into between the guardians of 
this union and the guardians of Manchester, for the main^ 
tenance and education of the pauper children at Swinton. 

I am, &c, 
(Signed) George Bowden, 

Clerk to the G-nardians. 
The Poor Law Board, &c. 

' '^ I have examined the children here, and find them in a 
very low state ; they appear to have been greatly neglected. 
I understand that it is proposed to send the pauper chil-* 
dren in this house to Swinton ; there can be no objection 
to this as a temporary arrangement, but Swinton is not 
really too larg6 for the pauper children of Manchester 
alone, and there can be no doubt that there ought to be a 
school in this union for the Glossop children. The effect 
of sending the children out of the union to Swinton will be 
this, that many children whose stay is uncertain, but who 
often do remain in the workhouse a considerable time, will 
not be sent to Swinton, and consequently remain unedu- 
cated. The pauperism of every union must bear a certain 
proportion to its population, and taking into consideration 
the population of Glossop, it is evident that there must be a 
eufiicient number of out-door pauper children in this neigh- 
bouirhood to form with the present inmates a school in the 
workhouse quite large enough to occupy fully the time of 
one teacher at least. Out-door pauper children are now 
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instructed in the workhouse at Manchester and in several 
other unions. As the salary of a teacher in Glessop work- 
ho\ise would be paid from the parliamentaiy grant, it is 
probable that the guardians would be able to educate forty 
or fifty children here, £)r an annual outlay less than what it 
Would cost to educate ten or twelve children at Swinton. 

(Signed) T. B. Browne, 
. nth April, 1853. Inspector of Schools." 

' " The children here are under the charge of a pauper, and 
in a state of extreme ignorance. 'None could read. The 
Lord's Prayer was repeated, but not understood. .1 have 
to recommend that a school be organised in the workhouse 
for the pauper children of this union. The result of the 
present arrangement under which the elder children are 
i^ent to Synnton is, that all children of an age to receive in- 
struction are not properly instructed, as I anticipated. The 
duties of the guardians in respect of education are not 
discharged by educating some children and n^lecdng 
the rest, 

(Signed) T. B. Bbowne, 
27th ]\£arch, 1854. Inspector of Schools. 

P.S. — ^It would be found, I think, more economical to 
educate the children in the workhouse, when suitable ac- 
cosmiodation was once provided, than to pay for ten at 
Swinton, as the teacher's salary would be paid fix>m the 
parliamentary grant." 

6. Write a precis of the following correspondence : — {See 
2nd Beport of Civ. Serv. Comrs.) 

Kailway Department, Board of Trade, 
• SiB, Whitehall, 27th August, 1862. 

I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy 

Council for Trade to forward to you the enclosed copy of a 
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letter lihat they have received from Mr. F. M. Beddoes, of 
Cheney Longville, complainmg of the omission of the 
Sirewsbmy and Hereford Railway Company to provide 
the proper description of gates, and a gatekeeper in attend- 
ance to open and shut the gates, at the place where the 
railway crosses on the level the Watling Street Road, in 
the township of Longville, in the parish of Wistanstow. 

According to this statement it appears that the Company 
have foiled to comply with the provisions of the 47th section 
of the Railway Clauses Consolidation Act; I am, therefore, 
to request that you will lay this letter before the Directors 
for any observations they may have to offer thereon. 

I am, <&c., 

Douglas Galton, 
Capt. Boyal Engineers, 
The Secretaiy of the Shrewsbniy 
and Hereford Railway Company, 

Cheney LongyiHe, Wistanstow, 
Sib, Salop, 25th Aiigost) 1852. 

On the 9th of August I addressed the following letter 
to Walter Roberts, Esq., Secretary to the Shrewsbury and 
Hereford Railway :— 

"Sib, Cheney Longvifle, 9th August^ 1852. 

-** The inhabitants of this neighbourhood have expe- 
rienced mudi inconvenience, as well as felt some degree ol 
danger, owing to your Company not having erected the 
proper description of gates at the place where the railway 
crosses the Watling Street Road in the township of Long* 
ville in the parish of Wistanstow, and they have to complain 
that no person is in attendance to open and close the gates, 

" They were ^villing to submit to some inconvenience fcp 
a short time ; but considering it has now existed for more 
tlian three months, and no steps taken by the Company to 
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alter it, the inhabitants have come to the determination ta 
lay the case before the Board of Trade, and will proceed to 
do 80 after fourteen days &om the date of this communica- 
tion, and of which you will take this as a sofficient notice 
thereof; but they trust you will remedy the inconyenience 
complained of without loss of time, and thereby render the 
appeal to thQ Board of Trade unnecessary. 

'' lam, <&c., 

<* F. M. Beddoes. 
To Walter Boberts, Esq., Secretary 
of the Shrewsbury and Hereford 
Bailway, Shrewsbuiy." 

I have received no answer, and up to six o'clock last night 
nothing had been done to alter the gates. The gates now 
there are the same as are put on a level crossing for the 
private accommodation of proprietors, and not such as ought 
to be on a public highway ; and are not of such dimen£dons 
and not so constructed as, when closed, to fence in the rail- 
way, and do not prevent horses and cattle passing along the 
road from entering on the railway. 

I have, therefore, to request that you will have the goodnessr 
to lay the case before the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
C!!ouncil for Trade, who I trust will interfere in the matter. 

I believe persons using the road often leave the gates 
open, there being no one to see them properly closed. The 
road is a very old road and is much frequented. 

I am, &c., 

F. M. BEDD0S9. 
The Secretary of the Board of Trade, 

Bailway Department. 

. 8lB, Shrewsbury, 3rd September, 1852. ■ 

I am directed by the Directors of the Shrewsbury 

and Hereford Railway Company, in reply to your commu* 

nication of the 27th ult, to state for the information of the 
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Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, that by 

the original plan of the Shrewsbury and Hereford Eailway,, 

it was proposed to stop up the highway alluded to by Mr. 

F. M. Beddoes, it being the opinion of the engineer and of 

other parties interested in the district, that the keeping open 

this road was not necessary for the public, inasmuch as 

there was another and equally convenient road provided, 

aad where a proper lodge and gates were to be and will be 

provided. I beg to enclose a plan showing the several com* 

znunications ; and respectfully submit for the consideration 

of their Lordships, whether it will not be more conducive 

to the public safety, and not occasion public inconvenience, 

if their Lordships shall sanction the original intention of 

stopping up the road being carried out. 

I am, &c., 

Walter Eobebts, 

The Secretary of the Bailway Department, Secretaiy. 

Board of Tradeu 

Bailway Department, Board of Trade, 
Sir, Whitehall, ^th September, 1852. 

I have been directed by the Lords of the Committee 

of Privy Coimcil for Trade, to acknowledge the receipt of 

your letter of the 3rd instant, upon the subject of the 

crossing of the "Watling Street highway on the level by the 

Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway, and requestiQg their 

Lordships to '' sanction the original intention of stopping up 

the road being carried out." 

My Lords direct me to observe that they have no power 

to authorise the stopping up of a public road, and that by ' 

the provisions of the Act 8 Vict. cap. 20. sec 47., when' 

existing turnpike or public carriage roads are crossed on the 

level, the Railway Companies are bound at such level 

crossings to erect and maintain good and sufficient gates 

across such roads on each side of the railway, and to em-> 

ploy proper persons to open and shut such gates. 
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Although it would appear from the parliamentary plana 
of the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway Company, that 
the Watling Street highway was, as stated in your letter, 
intended to be stopped, yet no power was given in the Act 
to stop up the road, and as it still remains open, it does not' 
appear to my Lords that there is anything to exempt the 
Company from the duty of erecting and maintaining proper 
gates at the crossing of the railway ; and my Lords there- 
fore request to be informed what steps the Shrewsbury and 
Hereford Railway Company propose to take in the matter. 

I am, &c., 

DotiGLAS Galton, 
The Secretary of the ShiewBbuiy Gapt. Bojal Engineers, 

and Here&rd Railway Company. 

Wifitanstow, Salop, 
SiB, Cheney Longville, 26th Jannaiy, 1853. 

On the 25th of August last I addressed a communica* 
lion to you, complaining of the very unsafe and dangerous 
state of a crossing on a public highway on the Shrewsbury 
and Hereford line of railway, being the Watling Street Road 
in the township of LongyiUe in the parish of Wistanstow. 
I also sent you the copy of a note I had previously written, 
to the Secretary of the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway 
Company on the same subject. 

Up to the present time nothing has been do9e to remedy 
the grievance complained of. 

. The gates are of the same description (I before observed) 
as are put on a level crossing for the private accommodatiozi, 
of proprietors or occupiers of land; and are not so con- 
structed as when closed to fence in the railway, and there- 
fore do not prevent horses, cattle, or other animRlH passing 
along the road, from entering on the railway, nor is there 
any person stationed there to see that the gates are properly 
closed. 
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I beg to assure you it is a subject that causes no small 
degree of alarm to a great portion of the inhabitants in this 
immediate neighbourhood. I therefore entreat you to lay 
the case before the Lords of the Privy Cknmcil for Trade, 
who I trust will institute a rigid inquiry on the subject. 

I am, &c., 
To the Secretary of the Board of Trade, F. M. BsDDOES. 
Bailway Department, London. 

Office of Committee of Privy Conncdl for Trade,^ 
Sir, Whitehall, 29th January, 1863. 

I am directed by the Lords of the Comnuttee of Privy 
Council for Trade to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 26th instant, relative to the state of the level cross- 
ing of the Watling Street Road by the line of the Shrews^ 
buiy and Hereford Hallway, and to inform you in reply that, 
as it appears &6m your statement that no steps have been 
taken by the Company to remedy the dangerous condition 
of the crossing, my Lords will instruct one of their inspectr- 
ing officers to inquire into the circumstances of the case on 
the spot. 

I am, (&c., 
F. M. Beddoes, Esq. James Booth. 

Sir, &th March, 1863. 

I have the honour to inform you that, in compliance 
with the instructions contained in your letter of the 31st 
instant, I have inspected the level crossing of the "Watling 
Street Road by the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway, in 
the parish of "Wistanstow, Salop. 

It would appear from the parliamentary plans of the 
Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway (a tracing of which I 
have appended), that it was intended that this road should 
be stopped up, and that the traffic should be carried along 
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the turnpike road, wbicli (as shown in the accompany ing 
sketch) crosses the Watling Street Road on the west of the 
railway, and joins it again on the east of the railway. The 
Act, however, does not contain any provision upon the 
subject, nor docs it authorise the Company to cross this 
road on the leveL 

The Watling Street Road at the point at which it crosses 
the railway is provided with gates and proper fencing, but 
the gates do not close across the railway, nor do the Com- 
.pany tna-intaiti a gatekeeper at the crossing, as required 
under the provisions of the Act 8 Vict. cap. 20. 

The turnpike road above mentioned crosses the railway 
at about 16 chains from the Watling Street Road, and is 
provided with proper gates to close across the railway, and 
a gatekeeper. The length of the portion of the Watling 
Street Road between the points at which it intersects the 
turnpike road on each side of the railway is about 84 
chains, and the length of the turnpike road between 
the same points is about 51 chains, and hence the proper, 
tionate saving in distance to persons passing between the 
two points is about one-half. But since level crossings of 
roads are extremely objectionable, it certainly would appear 
conducive to public safety, for the road, if not carried over 
the railway by means of a bridge, to be stopped up. If, 
however, the level crossing be allowed to remain, I am of 
opinion that gates should be erected there, capable of clos- 
ing across the railway, as well as across the road, and that 
a gatekeeper should be appointed to watch the crossing. 

I have, &c., 

Douglas Galton, 
Capt Boyal Engine 

The Secretaiy of the Railway Department^ 
Board of Trade. 
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Bailway Department, Soard of Trade, 
SlE, Whitehall, 16th March, 1863. 

I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of 

Privy Council for Trade to call yottr attention to a letter 

fh)m this Board, dated the 4th of September last, to which 

no answer has been received. 

I am also to inform you that having received a further 
complaint from Mr. Beddoes of the danger to the public 
using the level crossing of the Watling Street Boad, my 
Lords caused the crossing to be inspected by one of their 
officers, and from the report of that officer it appears to. 
their Lordships that, so long as the road in question is 
crossed on the level of the railway, it is necessary for the 
public safety that proper gates should be maintained across 
the road, and gatekeepers employed to open and shut the 
gates, as required by the 4th section of the Bailway Clauses 
Act (8 Vict. c. 20). 

I am therefore to request that my Lords may have an 

answer to their letter of the 4th September, without any 

forther delay, in order that their Lordships may determine 

what steps it may be their duty to take for enforcing a 

compliance with the act. 

I am, &c., 

J. L. A. SlKONS, 
The Secretary of the Shrewsbuiy Capt. Boyal Engineera. 

and Hereford Bailway Company* 

Shrewshuiy and Hereford Bailway Offices, 
Sib, Shrewshniy, 18th March, 1863. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 

the 15th inst., referring and requiring an answer, to a letter 

from the Bailway Department of the Board of Trade, dated 

the 4th September last. 

In reply I am desired to state, for the information of 

the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
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that ottr engineer has been instructed to comply with the 
provisions of the Acts of Parliament, respecting the level 
crossing of the "Watling Street Eoad. 

I have, &c., 

Walter Egberts, 
Capt. Simons, E. E., &c., &c. Secretary. 

6. Write a precis of the following portion of Mr. 
Womiim's Eeport on the Library of Art, January 1854. 
(^See 1st Eeport of the Department of Science aud Art.) 

Mr. WomunCa Eeport, § 7 to § 12. 

The library was opened in Marlborough House for the 
use of students of the Department, and the public, in 
. October 1852, but in the mornings only ; and, owing to 
the very small number of books then possessed (1500 
voltimes), compared with the ntimber necessary for it to 
. fulfil its objects, it was not advertised, and the attendance 
was small, averaging for the year 1852 only five per day. 

In 1853, although for the first half year it was impos- 
sible to open the library in the evenings, the attendance 
gradually improved, much in the ratio in which the library 
itself became more efficient ; it depending still for its pub- 
licity on the reports of visitors. And we find, for the first 
half year of 1853, the daily average increased from fi\Q to 
eight per day. In the end • of June, however, the library 
having outgrown its accommodation in the main building 
of Marlborough House, three larger rooms were provided 
in the west wing, and as the difficulty of lighting with gas 
was now obviated, the library was opened fi-om ten in the 
morning until nine at night, daily, except Saturday nights. 
It was now advertised, and a detailed statement of its 
objects was published in the form of a prospectus. The 
result of this change and publicity was most striking. 

The library was kept open during the whole vacation, 
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when the students oif the dq)iurtment were absent, yet the 
attendance of the public dumg the three summer months 
raised the ary^*a^ of the previous half-year from eight to 
twelve daily. But during Ifhe last three months of the 
past year, after the schools recommenced and the library 
was more thoroughly advertised, by distributing the pros- 
pectus and otherwise, the ntiKty of the institution first 
gave decided indications of 'its probable idtimate import* 
ance to the public. The daily average for these three 
months, although the library is dosed on Saturday nights, 
rose from thirteen to thirty-eight. The comparison of the 
averages for the last three months of the two years 1852 
and 18^3, gives an increase in the £ivour of the latter 
of nearly eightfold. The highest attendance on a single 
rday has been :M;y:'4;wo, and a much larger nimiber than 
the library can acoomnaodate at one time has frequently 
ibeen in attendance. The actual numbers are, for 1852,-— 
284 ; dSbr 1653,-.-4425. 

'The main cause of this signal suecess has, doubtless, 
been the opening of the library in the evening ; but the 
increased publicity given to the institution by the publica- 
tion of the prospectus, and, doubtless also, the reports of 
readers of the peculiar and practical nature of the books 
and other examples in Ihe library, have partly con- 
tributed to its success. The raster of visitors shows 
an actual greater number for the morning than the even- 
ing attendance, but in fiu)t it is not so. The line between 
morning and evening, as the library is open the whole 
day, must be drawn somewhere, and it is drawn at five 
o'clock ; but many of those already in the library at five 
remain during the early part of the evening. Making 
such allowance, the evening attendance will show probably 
two-thirds of the whole for the day. The present high 
average of nearly 250 readers per week, and a remark- 
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able increase with reference to the previous year, is'shown 
in the following table : — 



Months. 


1852. 


1853. 


dosed Christmas week. 


October - - 
November - • 
December - - 


76 

83 

125 


923 
912 
771 



This would indicate a great public necessity for a library 
of the kind now established in connection with the De- 
partment. 

Though the attendance is derived mainly from the 
schools, comprising men of various ages and pursuits, 
already established in life, the public, unconnected with 
the schools, are gradually evincing an appreciation of the 
peculiar benefits afforded by the collection. The number 
of such subscribers for the year has been 170. In June, 
when the library was closed in the evenings, the nimiber 
was five ; in November, when open in the evenings, the 
number was forty-three. 

It must be borne in mind that all visitors to the library 
pay — the students, as well as the public ; and though the 
fbe may be small, it is a guarantee of the earnest nature 
of the studies carried on. And when this circiunstance is 
considered, the assumption of a signal success for the 
libraiy is not without just cause. 

7. Wnte a precis of the following portion of the minutes 
of Sir Eichard Mayne's evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on Transportation : Questions^ 3358 to 3371. 

Evidence of Sir Richard MaynCy K,C.B, 
Thursday, l^th June, 1856. 

3358. Chairman,'] I believe that you were at the head 
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of the Metropolitan Police^ when the Act into wliich we 
are now inquiring passed, and that you have ever since 
held that office ? — ^Yes. 

3359. "Will 70U fevour the Conunittee with your opinion 
as to. the effect of transportation as a punishment^ so far 
as you have had the means of judging from information 
which has come before you in your official character ? — 
In my opinion, it was a very valuable pmushment^ as a 
mode of relieving this, country of criminal characters, also 
as the best means, I believe, of enabling those- to reform 
who are so disposed. 

3360. Is it, in your judgment, calculated to exercise a 
peculiarly deterring effect upon the classes from which the 
criminal has come ? — ^From all the inquiries which I have 
made, — and T have repeatedly asked the police officers who 
come more immediately in contact with criminals, — ^their 
opinion is decidedly that transportation was one of the 
punishments most feared by criminals as a class, differing, 
of course, very much according to the circumstances of the 
individual. It was a much severer punishment for persons 
who had ties here of femily or connexions of various kinds, 
than to the young isolated criminal,, desirous of reforming. 
It was also much less dreaded by the criminal, who felt that 
it gave him his best chance of escaping from associates and 
habits here which almost necessarily led him to return to 
the commission of crime on being released from pimishment. 

3361. In your judgment it would not be expedient to 
part with the pimishment altogether ? — I am clearly of that 
opinion. 

3362. Are you also of opinion, that if the difficulties 
which caused the passing of the Act of 1853 were removed, 
it would be desirable to resume the practice to a certain 
extent? — I believe it would be advantageous in a very 
great degree, as relieving this country from, a. number of 

F2 
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criminal chainkeie!^ triio from their old aflBOcuites and habita 
of life, ihe difScilIfy of obtaining employment^ and other 
circimistances, in a coimtiy where sociely is in the slate in 
irhich it is in England, must find it almost impossible, or 
exceedingly difficult at all events, to Hre by hcmest eonxses ; 
and it wonM likewise gire, I think, to many the best chance^ 
indeed to many perhaps 1i^ only chance, of living by 
honest meoftStf 

9S63. Are yott of opinkxa that, m^ regard to the 
classes to trhom you have notr porticulsrly alluded,, any 
system of imprisonment which could be devised, would 
fiilly compensate for the want of the power of transporta- 
tion ?-^ do not See how any system of imprisonment (and 
of Course systems of imprisomnent in England m!iist> be 
necessarily for limited periods)^ can get over the difficulty 
of a criminal having to return to a state of society m which 
it is exceedingly difficult to get honest employment with 
his tainted character, and where the associates and habits 
which perhaps led him into the commission of crime, or at 
all events to which he was used when he was in the habit 
of Committing crime, again offer him the temptations to 
retain to mminal habits. I likewise think there is a 
very great advantage in sending criminals to a new country 
where employment is more easily had, and where liiere are 
not those temptations, from associations and from Ibrmer 
habits and connexions with criminal characters, which 
induce men to return to crime. 

8364. Have you formed an opinion as to the actual effect 
which has as yet been produced by the Act of 1853, as to 
whether it has been &voiQ»ble or otherwise?— I have 
watched it, as &r as I have had the means, with great inte- 
rest, and I have, I may say, very reluctantly^ come to an 
un&vourable conclusion as to its operation. 

d365. Will you have the goodness to state to the Com- 
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mittee the grounds upon which you have found yourself 
obliged to come to that conclusion ? — I do not refer exclu- 
sively to the system of ticket-of-leave, but to any system 
by which persons are, after short periods of imprisonment, 
returned to society here. It sends back into society per- 
sons who have committed serious crime (the number is 
already considerable, and is of course rapidly increased) 
upon many of whom I think no great change could have 
been effected, considering the short time that they have 
been in prison, and the associations, and the temptations 
which surround them immediately upon their release ; and 
what I think is a very important part of the question, the 
difficulty of getting employment, so as to earn their living 
by honest means. I think that such a combination of cir- 
CHmstances almost necessarily compels or induces many to 
return to the commission of crime. The njomber has been 
greatly increasing of those whose tickets-of-leave have been 
revoked. I have here a return, month by month, of the 
number of those who are sent to prison ; they are always 
committed by the chief magistrate of Bow-street, and his 
warrant is executed by the police. I find that the whole 
number is 174, whose licences have been revoked. 

3366. For what district is that ? — This I believe applies 
to the whole of England ; all the criminals are recommitted 
by the warrant of one of the police magistrates ; the chief 
magistrate of Bow-street, I believe, issues the warrant. 

3367i Mr. Adiferley,'] It does not include Scotland and 
Ireland ? — No, only England ; they are all recommitted in 
the custody of the metropolitan police, so that in that way 
I have the returns in my own office. In July 1854 there 
were 3, in August 1, in November 5, and in December 4 ; 
making 13 for those four months of 1854, whose licences 
were revoked. In 1855, in January there was 1, in Feb- 
ruary 1, in March 6, in April 8, in May 4, in Jime 7, in 

F 3 
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July 12^ in Aagu»t 5, m September 6, in October 11^ in 
November 8, and in December 8 ; making 77 for the year 
1855. Then, for the six months of the present year, the 
number is 84 \ being in January 11, in February 17, 
in March 13, in April 19, in May 18, and, up to the 16th 
oi this month, 6. 

3368. Sir John Pahington.'] Do you know the gross 
numbers, in the two years^ ^ho have been at large ?— -A 
few more than 5000, 1 believe, have been released. 

3369. I presume that the number at laige on this day 
are considerably more than ihey were this day 12 months ? 
•--•I am quite aware of that ; I do not give this as the per- 
centage. 

3370. It must be taken with that qualification? — Of 
course it must ; but looking at it as a question of police, it 
shows the number of persons who are released afber short 
periods of improvement, who return to dM oommission of 
crime, for which they are convicted. 

3371. Chairman^] It would not show the companson 
between the number of persons whose licences have been 
revoked in a certain month, and the niunber of persons at 
liberty on tickets-of-leave at the same time? — No. 1 
merely mention it, as showing the difficulties which the 
police have to deal with, from the increased numbers cf 
those who commit crime, after release from imprisonment^ 
under the present qrstem ; I do not believe that any licence 
has been revoked, untess the pftrty has been actually 
convicted for crime. 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE INDEX ABSTRACT. 

Vert frequently the requirement of a precis or abstract is 
simply a sort of brief descriptive index or indication of 
what is chiefly stated, or treated oi^ in a paper ; and thongl^ 
some degree of merit is implied in the ability to seize fyr 
that purpose the more important point or points in a letter 
or document, and to express the same correctly, briefly, 
and distinctly, yet this kind of abstract is much more 
easily derived than the memorandimi, or precis proper, 
which we have exempHfled in the 8th chapter. 

In proceeding to show how the sense of a passage may 
be presented in its most elementary form, all that is requi- 
site for the stadent who has careftdly perused the preceding 
chapters of this treatise, is to present for his iniqpection a 
few illustrative examplea 

Ex. I. ' Kasselas was the fourth son of the mighty em- 
peror in whose dominions the Father of Waters begins his 
course, whose boimty pours down the streams of plenty, 
and scatters over half the world the harvests of Egypt.' 

By substitution, eliminati<ni, and compresaon, this pas- 
sage may be more and more reduced, as follows : »« 

' Rasselas was the fourth son of the mighty emperor in 
whose dominions the fertilising and grain-exporting Nile 
begins its course.' 

' Rasselas was the fourth son of the emperor in whose do- 
minions the Nile rises.* 

* Rasselas was the fourth son of the emperor of Abys- 

• • I 
omia. 
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In the laflt of these abridgments the index Abstract is 
arrived at; but the intermediate less compact forms of 
abridgment are not to be r^arded as necessary parts of a 
method of deriving the amplest form ; th^ are introduced 
only for the sake of comparison. 

Ex. 2. * Telemachus thus answered Calypso, — " Who- 
ever you are, mortal or immortal, though one cannot behold 
you without believing you to be a divinity, can you prove 
insensible to the misfortune of a son, who seeking his 
Either amidst the perils of winds and waves, has been ship- 
wrecked on your rocky coast ? " " Who then is your 
&ther ? " replied the goddess. '' His name is Ulysses," said 
Telemachus ; " he is one of those princes who, after a ten 
years' siege, overthrew the &mous city of Troy. For va- 
lour in combat, and still more for sagacity in council, he 
was renowned throughout aU Greece and in all Asia. Now, 
wandering over all seas, he is exposed to the most terrible 
dangers ; his native land seems to fly before him ; his wife 
Penelope, and I his son, have no hope of ever seeilig him. 
a^ain; and I pursue. my course, beset by the same dangers 
as he, endeavouring to ascertain where he is. Bi^t, what 
do I say ? perhaps now he lies buried in the deep abysses 
of the sea." * 

The import of this passage may be indicated by the fol- 
lowing brief description of its contents : — 

' Telemachus endeavoured to excite the pity and gene- 
rosity of Calypso by the recital of his misfortunes and those 
of his illustrious fiither.' 

Our third example shall be of the epistolary kind. {See 
4th Report of Civ. Serv. Comrs.) 

Ex, 3. ' Mr. JoUiffe to the Commissioners of Audit. 

Gentlemen, Treasuiy Chambeps, 23rd Jmie, 1868. 

In reply to your letter of the 27th instant, I am 
commanded by the Lords CommissionerB of her Majesty's 
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Treasury to acqtiaint you, that my Lords are pleased to 
authorise lihe adoption of reading, writing from dictation, 
and elementary arithmetic, as the subjects of examination 
for messengerships in the Audit Office, and that the age 
lor admission of candidates be fixed at from twenty-one to 
thirty-five years. 

I am, &c,j 
(Signed) W. Htlton Jolliffe. 
The GooimiBsiaiiezB of Audit.' 



The abstract of the above letter may be in either of 
the foUowing forms :— 



ISklr. JollifEe to Comrs. of Audita 
23id June, 1858. 



Subjects of examination 
for messengerships in Audit 
Office to be, reading,, writing 
from dictation^ and elementary 
arithmetic. Limits of age^ 
21and35» 



Mr. Jollifie to Comrs. of Audit, 
aard June, 1858. ^ 



Specifying subjects of ex- 
amination and limits of age 
for messengerships in AucUt 
Office. 



It is the latter of these forms that exemplifies more 
properly the Index Abstract, the former having more the 
character of a memorandum. At the same time it should 
be observed, that the Index Abstract is, generally, and 
with expediency, made to resemble the first form, when the 
occupation of space thereby occasioned is very small. 

Ex. 4. The following is an Index of the correspondence 
between Mr. Gardner and Mr. Maitland forming the 3rd 
exercise in the preceding chapter. 
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Coirespondence and date of letter. 



Substance of CommimicatiozL 



1. Mr. Gardner to Mr. Mait- 
landy 23id Aug. 1869. 



2. Mr. Maitland to Mr. Gard- 
ner; 27th. Aug. 1859. 



3. Mr. Gardner to Mr. Mait- 
land, 31st Aug. 1859. 



4L Mr. Gardner to Mr. Mait- 
land; 3rd Sept. 1859. 



Board of Customs inquire 
whether Mr. Berwick must be 
re-examined for change of 
title from Tidewaiter to Prin- 
cipal Coast Officer. 

C. S. Comrs. cannot certify 
for situation of Principal Coast 
Officer from papers set for that 
of Tidewaiter ; but suggest 
reduction of scale of subjects 
for former office. 

Kequesting further exami- 
nation of Mr. Berwick. Expe- 
diency of reducing scale of 
subjects will be considered. 

Board of Customs do not 
adyise alteration of subjects 
of examination for Principal 
Coast Officer. 



Exercises [h]. 

Write a series of abstracts simply indicating the import 
of each of the seven following passages : — 

1. It is not the Hmited amount of surveillance, but the 
imperfection of our system of criminal statistics, which is 
the great evil. 

2. He perceived from the shore benches broken to pieces, 
oars scattered here and there on the sand, and a mast and 
cordage floating on the waves. 
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3. It is very difficult to make, &c. {See Chap. VII. 
Ex. 10.) 

4. The study of the animal kingdom, &c, (Chap. VII. 
Ex. 11.) 

5. The curiosity, entertained by all civilised nations, of 
inquiring into the exploits and adventures of their ancestors, 
commonly excites a regret that the history of remote ages 
should always be so much involved in obscurity, uncer- 
tainly, and contradiction. 

6. There is no society or conversation, &c. (Chap. VTI. 
Ex. 19.) 

7. If the Hebrew prophet had requested, &c. (Chap. VII. 
Ex. 20.) 

8 . Write an Index Abstract of the — 

. . . Letter from Sir C. Trevelyan. (p. 40.) 

9. . . . Letter from Mr. Godley. (p.* 79.) 

10. . . . Correspondence of Messrs. Boberts, &c. (p. 44.) 

11. . . . Ditto of Colonel Brownrigg, &c. (p. 79.) 

12. . . . Ditto of Mr. Waddington, &c. (p. 47.) 

13. . . . Communications from Viscount Courtenay, &c. 

(p. 84.) 

14. . . . Correspondence of Mr. Beddoes, &c. (p. 88.) 
16. . . . Extract from Mr. Womimi's Eeport. (p. 96.) 

16. . . . Ditto from Sir R. Mayne's Evidence, (p. 98.) 

17. . . . Precis of Mr. Hill's Evidence, (p. 73.) 



THE END. 
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MTeod's Scripture Atlas, Part 1. 4s.: Part II. Ss. ; or complete, royal Svo. 78. 

Hand- Atlas of General Geography, 29 full-coloured Maps, ISmo. . . 28. 6d. 
II Class-Athis of PAywcoi Geography, 20 coloured Maps, Aciano... 28.6d. 

BIOORAPHT. 

Ascgo's Lives of IMstingulshed Scientific Hen, Svo ISs. 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury, fcp. Svo 10b. 

Herlvalo's Life and Letters of Cicero, 12mo 88.6d. 

Stepping-stone to Blograpliy, in Question and Answer, ISmo Is. 

BOOK-KEEPIKe, CALGfirLVS, and I.O0ABITHMB. 

Carmlchael's Treatise on the Calculus of Operations, Svo. 98. 

Farley's Tables of Slx-ftgure Logarithms from 1 to 10,000, post Svo. 48. 6d. 

Isblster's Book-keeping, by Single and Double Entry, ISmo 9d. 

„ Set of Eight Account-Book s adapted to the -ibove, each 6d. 

Johnstone's Elementary Treatise on Logarithms, 12rao 2s. 6d. 

Tate's Principles of the Differential and Integral Calculus l2cio. 48. 6d. 

CHEMISTEY. 

Buckmaster's Inorganic Chemistry, ISmo 1b. 

Conington's Chemical Analysis (Tables, 28. 6d.) post Svo 7b. 6d. 

Maruet's Conversations on Chemistry, 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 14i. 

Tate's Outlines of Experimental Chemistry, ISmo 9d. 

Thomson's SclHxd Chemistry, fcp. Svo. 78* 

London : LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., FaternOster Row. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

Brewer's Poetical Ghronol<^y of InTent!on«, Discoveries, Battles, ftc.,12mo. Ss. 6d. 

„ Elementary Atlas of History and Geography, royal 8vo tSe. M, 

Conybeare's School Clironology, or Great Dates of History, square ISmo. . . Is. 

Hort's Introduction to Chronol<%y and Ancient History, 18mo 4s. 

Howlett's TablM of Chronology and Regal Genealog:ies, 4to. 5e. 6d. 

„ Metrical Chronology, post 8vo Ts. 

Jaqucmet's Compendiom, edited by the Rev. J. Aloom, M.A., poet 8yo 78. 6d. 

„ Abridged Chronology, edited by Rev. J. Aloom, M.A., fcp. 8vo. . 8a. 8d. 

Nloolas's Chronology of History, fcp. 8vo 8s. 6d. 

Slater's School Chronology, or Senteutie Chronolc^ce, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

„ ColouredChronologicalChartto accompany Uieabove(onroUei,98w6d.}6B. 
yalpy*s Poetical Chronology of Andeut and English Histeiy. IJimo. 2s. 8d. 

aVIL LAW and POLITICAL EGONOKT. 

Humphreys's Manual of Civil Law, Ibr Schools and<;an<Udates, fcp. 8vo Ss. 6d. 

„ „ PoliticalScience. for Schools ACandidates,f(9.8vo. Ss. 6d. 
Marcet's Conversations on Political Economy, fcp. 8vo '. Ts. 6d. 

CLASSICAL BICnONABIES and XYTHOLOGT. 

Barker's Lerapridre's Classical Dictionaxy, edited by Dr. Cauvin, 8vo. 128. 

Hort's New Pantheon, or Introdacti<m to BIythology, ISmo 4s. 6d« 

Lempriire's Classical Dictionary, 8vo. 9s. 

Blip's BliiBtrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon, 
with opwacdaof 2.000 Wood Engravings, post 8vo. 218, 

COKCHOLOGY. 

Gatlow's Popular Condiology, or the Shell Cabinet arranged, poet 8vo 148. 

COFY-BOOKS. 

M'Leod's Graduated Series of Nine Copy-Booka, each Sd. 

BEAWIKG^BOOES, &o. 

Malan's Aphorisms (»i Drawing, poet 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Tate's Drawing for Schools, with numerous Illustrations and Exercises, 4to. 5s. Gd. 
M Drawing-Book for Little Boys and Girls, with 180 Exercises, 4to Is.Od. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION, ELOCUTIOK, and SYNOHYUES. 

Brewer's Guide to English Composition, fcp. 8vo 5s. 6d. 

Graham's English, or the Art of Comporitiont fcp. 8vo 5s. 

„ Work on the Attainment of English Stple, fcp. 8vo 7s. 

„ English Synonymes, classified and explained fcp. 8vo... 6s. 

Hlley's English Composition, Past I. or Junior 8erie$, 18mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.} Is. 6d. 

„ Practical English Composition, PjlBT II. 18mo. (Key, 4s.} 8s. 

Hunter's Paraphrasing and Analysis, 12mo Is. Sd. 

Morell's Handbook of Logic, for Schools and Teachers, fcp. 8vo 28. 

Parker's Progressive Exercises in English Composition, 12mo Is. 6d. 

RoRet's Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases classified, crown 8vo .... 10s. 6d. 
Sullivan's First Steps to a Knowledge of the English Language lOd. 
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EBVCATIOH in GEHEBAL. 
Domestic EooDoray, HooMkeepioff, Cookery, Ac. (in OMt^s StHmX IBmOb. . 9d. 

Ficbte's Mental Fhiloeophy, Iqr MORBI.L, fcp. 8ro. Ba. 

Gill on Method and School Management, fop. 8va 2a. 

Lake's Book of Ol:dectLesaons,18mo U.6d. 

Pycroft'B Collegian's Guide, fcp.Sv0b <•• 

Boaa's Teacher's Manual of Method, fcp.Svo 88.6d« 

„ Papers on Teaching, and kindred Bal\}ects, fisp. 8vo. S9.6d. 

Stow's Training System, Ac, for Trainers and Govenuaaea, post Svo. 6a. 6d, 

Sydenham's Notea of Le88onB,12mo !■• 

Tate's Philosophy of Edacation, or Pzindplea Ac of Teadhing, top, 8to.. . . . 6a. 6d. 

EKOLISH BICnONASIES. 

Maonder's Treasury of Knowledga and Llbraxy of Refmnee, fep» Sfow Mi. 

Smart's Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary Remodelled, 8vo Its. 

„ „ M „ Epitomised, 16mo. 6k. 

Sullivan's Dictionaiy of Derivations, 12mo <»• 

M tt f, the Engliah Language, 12mo. Sa.6d. 

BfeilSH ETTMOLOGY, fto. 
BUck's Student's Manual ( Oreek\ 18mo. 2s. 6d. ; Sequel (XoUfi), ISmo. .... 6s. 6d. 

Edwards's History of the English Language, 18mo MU 

Ross's Etymological Manual of the English Language, 18mo. M. 

XN6LI8H 6SAM1CAB8 and SXERdSE-BOOKB. 

Hiley'B English Grammar and style. 12mo. SB.6d. 

M AbridgmentofGrammar,18mo.lB.9d.;Ch{ld'8FlrstOrammar.l8mo. la. 

„ Enrdses adapted to the English Grammar, 12mo. (K^, 8b. 6d.). .. . Ii.6d. 

Hunter's Text-Book of English Grammar, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

M'Leod'B Explanatory English Grammar, for Banners, 18mo Is. 

Maroet's Game ot Engliah Grammar, with Con versationB, poet 8vo. 8b. 

M Mary's Grammar, 18mo. Ss. 6d. ; Marcet's Willy's Grammar, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Morell's Analysis of Sentences explained and iUustrated, 12mo. 28. 

M Essentials of English Grammar and ^naliuis, tap. 8va 8d» Bewed; M. cloth. 

M Grammar,poBt8vo.2s.:with£xercises,2s.6d.;ExereiseaBeparatdy, 8d. 

Smart's Course of En^ish Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Ac. 5 vols. iSmo. 288. 6d. 

stepping-stone to English Grammar, in Question and Answer, 18mOb la. 

Sullivan's Attempt to Simplify English Grammar, 18mo la. 

Walford's Card of English Oraanmar, 8vo. .....................m.... !■• 

XNGUBH PABsnra. 

Hunter's Exerdses in English Parsing, 12mo 6d, 

Lowres's System of English Parsing and Derivation, 18mo. la. 

M'Leod'B Edition of Goldsmith's i»M0reMlFi«<ve,12mo. lB.ed. 

EKGLIBH FOETBY. 

Connon's Selections firom MUton'a PorcMUte £o0<,12mo... Is. fd. 

Cook's First Poetry-Book for Elementary Schools, 18mo 9d« 

„ Selection ofSchool Poetry, with short Notes, 12mo 28. 

Graham's Studies firom the English Poets, or Poetical Beading-Book, 12mo. 78. 

Hughes's Select Specimens of English Poetry, l2mo Ss. 6d. 

M'Leod'B Second Poetical Reading^Book, 12mo ls.8d. 

Palliser's Modern Poetical Speaker, chiefly for Ladies* Schools, 12mo. ...... 68. 

TweUs's Poetry fbr Repetition, 18mo. 28. 6d. 

London: IX)NGMAN, QftEEN, and CO., Fftternoiter Row. 
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EKGUSE BEASnrCh-BOOKS. 

Graduated Series of Reading-Lesson-Books, In fcp. Svo. Book I. Is.; Book II. 

iB. 6d. ; Book III. 28. ; Book IV. 28. 6d. (readp); and Book V 8«. 

Hughes's Select Specimens of English Prose, ISmo. 48.6d. 

Jones's Liturgical Glaaa-Book, from the beet authorities, ISmo Is. 6d. 

M (Rev. C. W.) Advanced Reading-Book for Adults, fcp. 8vo. • Is. 

„ „ Secular Early Lesson-Book, fcp. 8vo 6d. 

U'Leod'a First Book to teach Beadhig and Writing, 18mo 60. 

m M Reading-Book,18nio.8d.: oras Reading-Lessons, inSOSheeta 88. 

tf ann's Lessons in General Knowledge, fcp. Svo Ss. 6d. 

Pycroffs Course of English Readuig, fcp. Svo 6s. 

Sewell's School Speaker and Holiday Task-Book, 12ma 68. 

Simple Truths from Scripture, in Easy Lessons, 18mo 6d. 

Sullivan's Literary Clas8-Book« or Readings in Literature, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

EKGUBH BFELLIHO-BOOKB. 

Carpenter's Sdiolar's Spelling Assistant, 12mo. Is. 6d. ; edited by M'Leod. . Is. 6d. 

Homaey's Pronouncing Expositor, or New Spelling^Book. 12mo 28. 

Havor's English Spelling-Book, Genuine Edition, ISmo. Is. 6d. 

Sullivan's English Spelling-Book Superseded, 18mo Is. Id. 

SUGLIB'S ELEHENTS : FOKTIFIGATION and the ULITAET AET. 

Coienso's Eleineuta of Euclid, firom Simson's Text, ISmo. (with Kep, 6».6d.} 4s. 6d. 

„ Geometrical Problems (without Kep, Is.), with Key» 18mo 8s. 6d. 

Galbraith and Haughton's Euclid, Books I. to III. 28. j Books IV. to VI. . . Ss. 
H^Tdge's Catediism of Fortification, for Students and CandidateSk 12mo.. ... 2e. 6d. 

Maodougall's Theory of War, post Svo. with Plans of Battles J0s.6d. 

„ Campaigns of Hannibal, poet Svo 7s.6d. 

Tate's First Tliroe Rooks of Euclid's Elements, 12rao. Is. 6d. ; 18mo 9d. 

Winter's Geometrical Drawing for Military Students, Past I. poet Svo Si. 6d. 

FBEHCH GSAMKABS and EXEECISE-B00K8. 

AlbiUs' How to Speak French ; or, French ft France : Facte, Reaaona, Practice, 12mo. Sa. 6d. 

Cambier's Sandhurst College French Grammar, ISmo 58. 

Charente's Sandhurst College French Course, 12mo lOs. 6d. 

Pakt I.—- PronnneiaUoa — Accidence .... 8e. Part III.— GalUciame sad Anglldam*, Sa. Sd. 
Pakt II.— French and Engliah Syntax com- Pabt IV.- Sjniaae de Conatmction— Syntaxe 

pared 3a. d' Accord— Difficultfts 3a. 

Pakt« I. and II. fomiag the JmUor Omrt*, PAmra III. and IV. forming Uie 5«>M«r Oourtt, 

in 1 vol. price 6«.6d. ialTol. price... 6*. 

Charente's Sandhuftt Frandi Szerdses, Pabts I. & II. ISmo. eadi 88. 

CoUia's Short French Grammar for Classical Schools, ISmo S£ 6d. 

ConUuiaeaa'a Compendlooa Orammar of ttie French Laagoage, ISmo 4b. 

M Guide to French Translation, ISmo 8b. 6d« 

Hamel'B New Unireraal French Grammar, ISmo. la. 

M Grammatical Exerdaee on the French Language, ISmo. (Key, la.) 4a. 
„ French Grammar and Exerdaes, by Lambert, ISmo. (Key, 4a.) .... 5a. 6d« 
Sadler'a Frandi Pronunciation ft Con veraation, in Qoeetton & Anawer, ISmo. la. 

Tarver'a EtOD French Giammar, ISmo. Sa. 

H M w Exerciae8,FamiliarJtCoav«rBatlonal,lSmo.(Key,S8.)8a.6d. 

M French Phraseology explained and oomiiarad, ISmo. Sa. 

„ (H.) Dtfbut dans 1 'Etude de la Langue Francaiiie, crown Svo 8b. 6d« 
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FRENCH BICTIOHABIES. 
ContanBean'H New PracfcicRl French and En^b DictionflTy, pioet Svo lOt. 6d. 

FBEVCH, ITALIAN, aad OEBKAN BEADINGK300K8. 

CamUer'B Sandhnnt College Frendi Readlng^Book or Becneil, Iftno. 6s. 

Contansean'e Abr^gd d 'Histoire de France, 12mo. 6s. 8d. 

M ProsatenrsetPoitesFranfidSiOrSelectlonBfromFrenehWritors 6s.6d. 

Extratts Choisis des Auteurs Hodemes, byAuthor of ^iii2r.ff«r6«rf, postSro. 6s. 

Lacaita'sltolian Reading-Book.or Selections from beatltallan Writers, ISmo. 6s. 

Uetcalfe's History of Gernum Literature, post 8vo 7b. 6d. 

U Qller's German Readlng^Book— T»« Geman CUude9t post 8vo 12s. 

Rowan's Morceanz choisis des AateorsModemes, l^rqsage dela Jemiesie fls. 

Tarver's Eton French ReadiRg-Book,— Prose, Y^rse, and Phraseology, Itmo. 7b. 6d. 

,t ChoixenProse,12mo.8s. 6d.{ Choix en Y ws, Umo aB.0dL 

M (H.)LeCktatenr, a new Frendi Beadiqc-Book, crown 8vo. 6s.€d. 

OBaSEN CLASSICAL AUTHOBS, *«. 

EusiPiDBB, the 5 Plays, with English Notes by Hsjor, poet Svo Ms. 

Hbbodotus, wiUi English' Notes, Ac., edited by Stodcer, % rols. pcstSro. . .Us. 
BOPBOCUM* Dramas, edited, with short Latin Notes, by LInwood, Svo. .. MSb 

„ (Edtpns Rex, edited by Br. Brasse, post Svo 6s. 

„ (Edipus Coloneos, edited by Dr. Brasse, post Svo. 6s. 

M AJax, edited by the Rev. F. Yalpy, post Svo 6s. 

„ Antigone, edited by Dr. Brasse, post Svo. 68. 

M Electra, edited by the Rev. F.Yidpy, post Svo. 6s. 

„ Philoetet'S, edited by a.Borges,MJk, post Svo. 6s. 

Theatre ofthe Greeks, edited by Donaldson, Svo 16s. 

Walford's Handbook of the Greek Drama, fcp. Svo , Ss. 

XxHOPBOS'B iinotosi*, with English Notes, &c., by White, 12mo. 78. 6d. 



6BEEX 0BAKMAB8, SZSBCISE-BOOXS, fto. 

CoUis's Praxis GTBBca,LJ;<yaiolo0y,8a.Gd.; ll.ay7Ua9,eiB.\llLJcemttuaiomU, 
„ „ lamblca: Exerdses in Greek Trae^cSenarli 4s.6d. 

Howard's Inirodnctory Greek Exercises, ISmo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) , 6b. Sd. 

Kennedy's Greek Grammar (GrsecflB Qrammattcs Institutio Primal 12mo. . 4s. 6d. 
„ PalostraMasanun, or Greek Yerse Materials, l&no 6s.6d. 

Ui^cn^B Praxis of Greek Composition, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

Moody's New Eton. Greek Grammar, in Rngliah, 12mo. la. 

Pycroft's Greek Grammar Practice, 12mo. 8b. 6d. 

Yalpy's Elements of Greek Grammar, with Notes, Svo 6s. 6d. 

„ Greek PrimitlveB and Leading Words, 12mo. 6p. 

M M Delectus, improved by White, 12mo. (Key, 2b. 6d.) la. 

Walford's Card of the Greek Aceidenoe, Svo. Is. ; of the Greek Piosodj. Svo. la. 
„ Greek Accents, 6d. ; Greek Preposittona, Is. ; Greek Syntax . ... Is. 

Wilkins's Progressive Greek DeUctos, 12mo. , «... 4s, 

Tonga's Exercises In Greek Prose Ccunposition, 12mo. (Key, Is.) 6s. Sd. 
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OEOGSAFHT, OASEnKKRS, fto. 

Adniu'BG«ogn|)liloAlWord-Bx|x«itor, fMMI XdiflMmSnM. Ii.6a. 

Bownuui'aQaeatioiu on Hall's Firrt or Sl«mntaiyAllM,lteio» ....• Ss. 

., „ M*Leod'sPhyaioalAtlM.18mo. U. 

BaflMr'a A]ideBta«ograph7,po>t8vo»fte. ; Batler'a If odern060gra|ilir,poit8ro.li. 

n Xodtra and Ancient Geogni>lijoompl«to, port 8vo. 7a.6d. 

Ctannin8)iam'aAI»idgnientofJBKtfer'«O«o0fV|iAif, foikSrob !■• 

DoirUng't Introdttctloa to OoldmiM'f Otoirrtiiiy^, Ifln^ •(• 

M QoMUousonOoleimitt'aGfM^ravAir, ]i8ino.(Kej,9d.) M. 

Falmoath'a ConTenationft on Oeographjr, orChfld'sf int Introdaetlontlgp. 7t.0d. 
Goldsmith*! Grammar of General Geography, fep. Bro. (Kegr, Iflmo. la.) .... 8B.8d. 

Hfliiy*e Fhrrt Qooggaphy for the Elementary Clneioe, lamow •(• 

t9 ProgreasiTe Geography, in Leseons and Bxerdaee, Itmo. la. 

HiiglMa's(£.}Geogn4>hy for Elementary SohoolStlftno. It* 

M OatUnea of Phyaiool Geography, 12mo. Se.8d. 

M Btaniinatinn«Qaeetiona on Pi^tJetU Qeopras^, fcp. Srob . . . . 6d. 

M OntUnee of Soripture Geography and History Ia.6d. 

Hnghai'a ( W.) Manual of Geography, Phy Jcal, Induatrial, and PoUtleal . . 7b. 6d. 

M M Britiah Geography, fkqo. Svo. la. 

M „ Hathematical Geography, fcp. 8vo. Ie.6d. 

w GenaralGeography.inGM<;'«&sAo0lS«rfef, ISmo. .... ..... 9d. 

M Biitiflh Geography, in G2ev'«&»kool5lRrt«,18mo. 9d. 

M Child's First Geography, in GM^s Seiooi Anei. Iflmow 9d« 

Johnston's New General Gasetteer of the WorldkSvo. Ma. 

KelthOn the Globes, byTaylof,LeMe»nrier,andMiddleton,18moj(K<qr,asJd.) 6s. ed. 

U'Leod's Geography of Palestine or the Uoly Land, ISmo. ls.6d. 

M Questions in Physical and Political Geography, 12mo Is. 

ICangnaU's Compendium of Geogn4ihy, for Schools, 12mo. 7s.6d. 

ICaonder's Treasury of Geography, completed by W. Hughes, fop. 8vo. . . . . lOs. 

Btepplng-Stone to Geography, in Question and Answer, IBmo. is. 

Sterne's Sobool Geography, Physical and PoUtioal^lSmo. Ss.fld. 

BolUvan's Geography Generalised, 12mo Is. 

M Introduction to Geogmj^ and History, 18mo. la, 

OEOMXIBY. 

Lmid's Geometry as an Aril with Easy Exerelses, fop. tro fa. 

^ M a Selenee, with Easy Exeroisee, fcp. 8vo ls.6d. 

„ Geometrical Easy BMrclses, a Kit to both the above, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

„ aeomttryandMenBaratlon,fcp.8vo.; LKbt, by Caldbb, 8s.] .... 7s. 

Narrton's Elements of Geometry, for Sandtaurrt College, 8to. lOs, (ML 

Tata's Principles of Geometry, Mensuration, Trigonometry. Ac, Umo 8s. 6d. 

HIHDireiAVI W0BX8 in EVejISH ZTFS. 

Mather's davis to New Testament and Psalms 

Travelyan on Application of Roman Letters to HinddstAnf. 8to. Us. 

Williams's (Monler) HlnddatAnf Primer, Iftna Is.Sd. 

„ BAgo BahAr, with English Notes, fto., post 8vo. te. 

M and Mather's IntrodneUon to Hindilstinl,12mo. li.Sd. 
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mSTOSICAL and HISCELLAHEOirS 8CH00L-B00X& 

Anthony's FootsteiM to Eni^h History, fop. Ss. ; to French Hiatoiy, tap,. . Ss. 

Attirell'sHuinal of Gftoeral History, poet 8vo. 2a. ML 

Balftnur's Sketches of Ene^b Litoratnn 7s. 

Brewer's Elamentary AtUs of History and Geography, royal Svo. lte.6d. 

Browne's Andoit Greece, ISmo. 9d. f Browne's Andent Borne, 18mo. 9d. 

Child's First History of Rome. fcp.8vo. S8.6d. 

Oontanseaa's Abr^g^ d' H Istoire de France, 12mo. Sa. eOm 

Comer's Historical Questions, or Seqoel to ManffHair§, 12mo. 5s. 

Crowe's Hktoiy of France, Vol. 1. 8vo. ,14s. 

Fan's Sdiool and Family Histoiy of England, ISmo 6s.6d. 

First History of Greece, by Author ofthe CkiUP9Fir9tSi»tortfefRome,teifSro, 8s. 6d. 
Gleig's England, or First Book ofHistory,18ma (doth, 8s.X ls.6d. 

a» British Colonies, or Second Book of History, ISmo. 9d. 

„ .» India, or Third Book of History, 18mo 8d. 

n Sacred History, or Fourth Book of History, 18mo. (cloth, 8s.) Is. 6d. 

Historical Questions, Pahv I. On the above Four Histories, Wmo, 9d. 

Ole^s History of France, ISmo. 9d. 

Humphreys's British Government in Indin, fop. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Kcightlcy's OntllBes of History, fcp.8vo. 88.6d. 

Kemp's Conversations on England as it was and is, fq;>. 8vo. 9s.6d. 

Mackintosh's England, 2 vols. Svo. 21s. 

Ilsngnall's Historical and Miscellaneous (Questions, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Mann's Lessons in General Knowledge, or Elementary Reading-Book, fcp.8vo. Ss. 4d. 

MSsreet's Conversations on the History of England, l&no. fia. 

Haundor's Historical Treasury, fcp. 8vo .10s. 

Menxies' Analysis ofthe Constitution and ffistory of England, 18mo. Is. 

Meiivale'sRomansunder the Empire, Vols. I. toYI.Svo £A.10a. 

„ Fall of the Roman Empire, 12mo. 7s.fd. 

If are'a Language ftLiteratiuc of Ancient Greece, 8 toIs. 8To.34a.; Yol. IV. 15a.iTol.y. ISa. 

Sdimits's Greece, msinly based on TMrlwalPt, 12mo. with 137 Woodcuts. . . 7s. Sd. 

Scotf s Scotland, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo 7b. 

Slater's Compendium of Andent History, ftc., post Svo 7s. 6d. 

Stephen's Lectures on the History of France, 2 vols. Svo 24s. 

Stepping-stone to English History, in Question and Answer, ISmo. Is. 

H i» French History, in Questionand Answer, ISmo. ........ Is. 

M M Grecian History, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

n •• Roman History, hi Question and Answer, ISmo. Is. 

Sterne's Questifms on Generalities, 1st A 2d Series, 12mo. eadi (KeySt aa. 4s.} 2s. 

ThirlwaU's History of Greece, 8 vols. Svo. £8 ; or inS vols. fop. Svo. 28b. 

Tytler'sElonsnts of Gensral History. Svo. 14b. 

JUVENILE WOBKS. 

Journal kept during a Summer Tour Abroad, fcp. Svo. Bs, 

Marcet's Rich and Poor, ISmo is. 

M Story-Book for Toung Children, ISmo 2s. 

„ Seasons, or StOTiesf(ur very Toung Chfldren, 4 vols. ISmo. eadi.... 8b. 

M "Vnily's Holidays, or Conversations on Government, 18&IO 2s. 

M n Stories ftv Toung Ghfldmi, ISmo. ^. 

M M Travels on the Railroad, l&no. 2s,6d, 
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lAHS-SUHVKyiKO and IDENSUEATIOV. 

Boacher's Hensnntion, FUm« and Solid, with 71 Figoreit ISmo Is. 

Hunter's Elements of Mensuration, 18mo M« 

Land's Elements of Mensuration, fcp. Bvo. Ss. 6d. ; Kbt, by Calder 88. 

KesUt's Treatise on Practical Land-Surrejing. with £50 Examples, Svo.. . . . 12s. 

„ „ „ Mensurationa l2mo. ^Key, Ss.) ..«.. 6s. 

Boott's Mensuration and Trigonometry, for Sandhurst Ck>UeKe, Svo. 9s. 6d. 

Tate^ Piiiididea of Mensuration, Land-Surregring, Levelling, ftc, 12mo. ... Ss. 6d. 

LATDT OUAlflTATW, EZEBdSE-BOOKS, *o. 

Barrett's Little Arthur's Latin Primer, ISmo Is. 

„ Latin Exercises for the Lowest Form, 12mo 8s.6d. 

Bradley's New Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo.( Key, 5b.) Ss.fld. 

CoUis'sPraxi8Latina,Pt. L for Be0inn«r«, 2s. 6d.; Pt.IL for Advanced PupU$ 8s. 

Busy's Latin Grammar, 12mo. Ss. ; Latin Exercises, 12mo 2s, 

Howard's Introductory Latin Exercises, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

M Latin Exercises Extended, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.} 8s.6d. 

Kennedy's Elementary Grammar of the Latin Language, 12mo Ss. 6d« 

M Latin Vocabulary, on Etymological Principles, 12mo. Ss. 

n Child's Latin Primer, or First Lessons, 12mo Ss. 

H Tirocinium, or Vitst Latin Reading^Pook, 12mo. 2s. 

M PalsBstra Latina, or Second Latin Readlng-Book, 12mo. Ss. 

„ „ Still Latini, or Latin Prose Materials, 12mo 6e. 

M CurriculumStiliLatini, 12mo.4s.6d.; andKBT 7s.6d. 

MqJor'B Selections from The Spectator for Translation, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

Moody's New Eton Latin Grammar, in English, 12mo. (Accidence, Is.) .... 2s. 6d. 

Pycrofb's Latin Grammar Practice, 12mo 2b. 6d. 

Kapler's Second Latin Verse-Book, by Arnold, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) Ss. 8d. 

Yalp/s Elements of Latin Grammar, with short English Notes. 12mo. .... 28. 6d. 

„ Latin Delectus, improved by White, 12mo. (Key, 8s. 6d.} 2s. 0d. 

M Manual of Latin Etymology, fcp. 4to 7s. 

„ Sacras HIstorisB Epitome, with English Notes, 18mo Is. 

Walford's Latin Eleglacs,2 Series. 12mo.each28.6d.: Keytoi%«f A0r<st,24mo. 5s. 

M 8hillingLatinGrammar,12mo.ls.;QrammarofLatinPoetry,12mo. It. 

M Hints on Latin Writing, royal Svo Is.Sd. 

M Xxerdses in Latin Prose, adapted to the above ff<«i<»,12mo...... Ss. 6d. 

„ GardofLatin Accidence, Prosody, and Syntax, each ig. 

White's New Latin Grammar, complete, 12mo 8s.6d. 

M Latin Aoddence, 12mo. Is.j White's Eton Latin Grammar, ISmo. 1%, 9d. 

M Second or Larger Latin Grammar, 12mo ls.6d. 

M Latin SufBxes, post Svo fie, 

Wilkins's Notes for Latin Lyrics, for the use of Schools, 12mo 4b. Sd. 

Tonge's Exerdsea for Latin Verses and Lyrics out of " Own Sense," l2mo. . 4s. 6d« 

„ „ in Latin Prose Ckmiposition, 12mo. (Key, Is.) fis. 6d. 

Zompt's Latin Grammar, translated and adapted by Dr. L. Schmltz, Svo. . . . 14s, 

M SohoolGrammarof the Latin Language, by the same, ISmo 4b, 
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LATUr and GBEEX DICHOIT ABIES, GSABITSES, ZJBXICOBB» 

Bloomfleld's Oreek-EngliBh Lexicon to the New Testament, fcp. 8to 7s. Cd. 

Eitf^lishman's Greek Ck)ncordance of the New Testament, royal Svo. iis. 

Maltby's New and Complete Greek Grados, Svo 21s. 

Rich's lUustratedCkHnpanion totheLatin Dictionary and Greek Lezioon»p.8vo. 218. 
Riddle's Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, Svo. 21b.; andBq.12mo.lS8. 

M Diamond Latin-Eni^lish Dictionary, royal ^mo 48. 

M Ciopioas and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, ito. k.Sls.6d. 

M Latin-English Dictiouarj', Svo. 158. ; square 12nio. 7b. 

a, £n.:{lish-Latin Dictionary, Svo. 7s. ; square 12mo Ss. 6cL 

,1 and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon, Svo. 25s. 

„ t, English-Latin Dictionary, by Ebden, square poetSvo. lOs. 6d. 

Robinson's Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament, Svo ISs. 

White and Riddle's Latin-English Dictionary, royal Svo 

Tonga's Dictionary of ^atin Epithets, post Svo , Ss. dd. 

„ English-Greek Lexicon, 4to 2l8. 

u Latin Gradns, post Svo. 9s. ; or with jlppendix cfEpithetM 128. 

LATm CLASSICAL ATTTHOBS. 

Cjebab's Ckramentmia^ with English Notes, Ao. by Anthoa, 12mo is. 6d. 

„ „ Anthon's Edition, as above, improved by Hawkins, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
CiCSRO's Select Oratiotu, with English Notes, by Anthon, 12mo. 6s. 

„ Cato Ua^or and £<Bl»t(t, with English Notes, Ac. by White. 12mo. Ss. 6d. 
CosirxLiiTS Nbpob, English Notes, &o. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. Ss. 6d. 
SuTBOPius, with English Notes, &c. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. 28 6d. 
HoiucB, with EngUshNotes by the Rev. J. E. Yonge, Past L Odes and Bpodst Ss. 

,, „ „ Past IL Saiim and Epiatlei, 12mo. Ss.6d. 

„ English Notes and Strictures, by Girdlestone and Osborne, 12mo. . 78. 6d. 

LrvT'B Rome, Dscadb III., Pabt I., by Dr. E. R. Humphreys, Svo Ss. ad. 

Ovii>'sJf«famorpAo«0S, Engl. Notes, &c. by Bradley, improvedlqrWhite,12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Otdd and Tibuwajs^ the Eton Selection, with English Notes by Valpy, 12mo. 4s. Sd. 
Phadbus, with English Notes, &c. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. 28. 6d. 

8AII.UST, with EngUsb Notes, Commentary, &o. by Anthon, 12mo Ss. 

Taoitvb, Oermania and Jffrieola, with English Notes, &c. by Wliite, 12mo. 48. 6d. 
Tbbbitob, fh)m Reinhardt's Text, with English Notes, &c.by mckie,12mo. 98. 6d. 
VxBOiL, Wagner's Text, with Notes and 6000 References, by Pycroft, 12mo. 7s. 6d« 

n with short English Notes by Yalpy.lSmo 78.6d. 



KATHEMAnCS. 

Cape's Course of Sfathcimatics, for Addiscombe College, 2 vols. Svo 89i. 

H}*mers on Diflbrential Equations, Svo 12b. 

M 's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Svo Si.Sd. 

Salmon's Treatise on Conic Sections, Svo 128. 

Tate's Mathematics for Workhig Men, Part I. ArithmeUe and Aiaebra, Svo. 2b. 
Wrigley's Collection of Mathematical Examples and Problems, Svo. 8b. 6d. 

XSBSTJBATIOK i*ee " Land-Surveying"). 
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MimC-BOOKB, Mo. 

Formby*z YoanK Singer's Book of Songs, Ito 8s. 6d. 

„ Collection of Forty Anmsing Bounds and Catches Is. 

;, Sacred Songs, 4to 8s.6d. 

„ Sixty Amusing Songs for Little Singers. 4to Ss. 6d. 

Stepping^Stontt to MuBic. in Question and Answer, ISmo U. 

HATintAL mSTOBY. 

Lee's Elements ot Nalnral HlBtoKy* or First Prindplee of Zoology, fcp' 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Maroet's Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, VSato Se. 

Uauoder'B Treaeiuy of Natural History, fep. 8vo. 10s. 

Owen's Natural History for Beginners, in OMa'f Sariett ISmo. (eloih, 2s.) . . Is. 6d. 
8te|q;>ing-Stone to Natural Hlstmy, in QuestiOB and Answer (doUi, Ss. 6d.) . 2a. 

FtTBLIC SPEAKIKQ. 

Itowton's Debater, or New Theory of Public Speaking, fcp. 8ro. 6e, 

BEUQIOirS sad KOEAL WOBKB. 

Bloomfield's larger Greek Testament, with copious English Notes, 2 v. Sto. 48s. 
„ College and School Greek Testament, English Notes, fcp. 8to. . . 7s. 6d« 
„ „ „ Lexicon to the Greek Testament, fcp. 8vo. . . 7s. 6d. 

Conybeare ft Howson's Life ft Epistles of St. Paul, 2 vols, square crown 8yo. Sis. 6d. 

Cotton's Short Prayers for Boy8,18mo. ., ls.6d. 

M Introduction to Confirmation, 18mo Ss.dd. 

Englishman's Greek Concordance of the New Testament, royal 8to. 428. 

„ Hebrew Concordance of the Old Testament, 2 vols, royal 8vo.7Ss. 6d. 

Glelg's Sacred History, ISmo. (eZo/A, 28.) l8.6d. 

Home's Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of the Scriptures, 4 t. 8vo. 7Ss. 6d. 

„ Compendium of Ditto, 12mo 9s. 

Howson's Twenty Sermons for Schoolboys, fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

Humplureys's Manual of Moral Philosophy, fcp. 8vo. 2s.6d. 

Jones'fc Litui^cal Cbiss-Book, I2mo ls.6d. 

Merivale's Christian Records, fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Paley's Evidences of Christianity and Horse Pauline, by Potts, Srow. 10s. 6d« 

Riddle's Manual of Scripture History, fcp. 8vo 4s. 

„ Outlines of Scripture History, fcp. 8vo. 2s.6d« 

Robinson's Greek and English Lexicon to the Greek Testament^ 8to« 18s. 

Sewell's (Miss) History of the Early Church, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

„ Passing Thoughts on Religion, fcp. 870 6s. 

„ Readings for Every Dayin Lent, froraJeremy Taylor, fcp. 8vo. 5b« 

„ M <^ Month preparatory to Confirmation, fcp. 8to. 4e. 

„ Self-Examination before Confirmation, 8*mo Is. Od. 

Stepping-Stone to Bible Knowledge, in Question and Answer, 18mo.. ....... Is. 

Taylor's ^ord-Pictures from the Bible, 12mo. 4s.6d. 

Yalpy's Latin Epitome of Sacred History, ISmo 9$, 
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BCIXSCE In GSinSSAL, KATUSAX PHIL080PS7, fte. 

BookofDomeftleEooiHniqrtinOleig'sSioloolSSniM, ISmo 9d. 

Brewster's Treatise on Optics, fcp. 8to Ia.6d. 

Dowulng's Elements of Practical HydraiiUoe,J\r(mJBrdi/ioii 

Qa]braitiiaadHanghton'sManaalofHydjrastatlcs,liino. >■• 

„ M M Mechanics, 12mo. Is. 

aa M M OptieSflSmo , Ib» 

M M Vannals of Natural and Bxperlmsiital Sdenoe .. 

Greene's Manoal of tlieSab-Kingdom8Cbelm<«ratoandlVo<ecoa,fe|i.8vo.eacb fee. 
HenK^l's Preliminary IMsooarseointbeStiid7ofNaliindPliikMoiilqr«lbp.8vo. SB.id. 

Main and Brown's Marine Steam-Bngine, 8to. 12s. 6d. 

„ M Questions and Uxamination-Papera on dittos 8v€b 40.Od. 

„ M Indicator and dynamometer, 8vo 4s.0d. 

Mann's Book of Health, in Olflls'sSdkooZfiMM.lSmo. M. 

MaroefiOonTonatlons on Natntal Philosophy lOs.ad. 

„ ,, Land and Water, 8to 6a.6d.. 

„ „ Vegetable Physiology v 9a. 

Maunder's Sdentlfic and Literary Treasury, fcp. 8vo lOa. 

Moseley'sIUastrationB of Practical Mechanics, fcp.Svo. 8a, 

Pattison's Earth and the Word. fcp.8vo. Ss.6d. 

Pereira'i Lectures on Polarised Light, edited by Powell, fcp.Svo 7a. 

Pesdiel's Elements of Physics, translated by E. West, S vols. fcp. 8yo. &a. 

Phillips's Quids to Geology, 4filJ»i^ii.fcp.8vo. Plates Sa. 

M Trsadse on Geology, 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignettes, Ac 7a. 

Please'i Chymical, Natural, and Physical Magic, fcp. 8vo 8a.6d. 

Stepping-stone to Animal and Vegetable Physiology. ISmo. la. 

Tate's Course of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, S Tola. 18mo. Oa. 6d. 

„ Electridtyi simi^iiled fiMT Beginners, 18mo M. 

M Elementa of Mechanism, Iftno aB.6d. 

„ Hydroatatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, for Beginners. 18mo. .... 9d. 
„ Lessons on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo. (Key, as. fld.).. Is. 

„ light and Heat fkmiliarly explained for Beghmers. IBmo 9d. 

M Little Philosopher, or Science of Familiar Things, Voite I. ISmo. . . . 8a. 6d. 

., Natural Hiatoiy of Familiar Things, ISmo. M. 

M Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, and ElectrO'Dynamics, 18mo 9d. 

M Meohaalos and Steam-Bnglne simplified for Beginners, 18mo. 9d. 

M Pvindplea of Meohanicainilloaopfay applied, Svo. lOkSdL 

XBIQOKOXEIET. 

ColensoTi Plane Tti g uuomc try , Pixv I. with £eaarl(9HM,12mo. (Key, 8a.6d.} Ss. M. 
•• t, .. PABvn.withPK>MmM.12mo.(Key,Sa.) .. Ss.6d. 

Qattmdth and Hanghton's Manual of Trigonometry, ISmo U, 

Jeans's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Past L 12mo. is. ; Past IL . . . . 4a. 
ScoMf i Plane Trigonometry and Mensuration, for Sandhurst College, Svo.. . Si. 6d, 
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MR. CONTANSEAU'S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 



^P^^«^M^^^\/^^^^^k^^^^^^^^^A^^^^^^ 



Third Edition^ in One thick Volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

A NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 



OF THB 



FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES 

Compiled from t1ie most recent Authorities, English and French ; and 
containing^, amonjifst other ImprovementSi 




1, Kew Word9\n general use in each Lan- 

gua^, not to be foond in other Dic- 
tiouaries. 

2. Compound Word$ not translated lite- 

rally. 

8. Prepotttioru annexed to the French Verbs 
and Adjectives, showing what case they 
govern. 



4. Aeeeptatimu of the Words separated by 

figures, wit^ direetiona as to the choice 
to be made of the proper Word. 

5. Bxamplet of the most familiar Idioms 

and Phrases, &c. 

Followed by abridjfed VOCABULA- 
RIES of GEOGRAPHICAL and MY- 
THOLOGICAL NAMES. 



By LlfiON CONTANSEAU, 

Professor of the French Lanfruafi^e in the Royal Indian Military College; 

Author of a. French Grammar, of a French Readinf^-Book (Prowteurs 

et Poites Franfait), and of a Guide to French Translation, 



" Very portable as to its form, and 
Tery complete as to its matter. It includes 
fiidly the French and English of the present 
day, by inserting such new words as photo- 
graph, revolver, stereoscope, and many 
more: it incluaes fomiliar English com- 
pounds representing simple words in French ; 
It gives French for every sense in which an 
English word is taken— thus, there are twelve 
senses to the word match, all of course to be 
translated differently. It gives with French 
▼erbe the prepositions required after their 
infinitives or adjectives; it illustrates 
idioms ; it gives tlie principal tenses of ir- 
regular verbs, and it is so printed as greatly 
to assist the eye in finding any information 
sought." ExAHiirxB. 

" The fruit of seven years* toil, by a 
teacher occupying a distinguished position, 
this Dietionarv has strong claims to favour- 
able consideration. It is a convenient me- 
dium between the large and abridged dic- 
tionaries of Spiers and Tarver. The plan is 
admirable, and the execution worthy of the 
plan. The prominent features are— the in- 
sertion of the newest words, the correct 
translation of compound words- which often 
do not correspond in the two languages, and 
are. therefore, very liable to be mistranslated 
—the annexing of prepositions required after 
French verbs and adjectives, the distinct 
ennmeration of the various senses in which 
a sinele word is often used, with proper 
renderings of each, and the introduction of 
useful Idioms and phrases The typogra- 
phical arrangement is remarkably clear, 

(f^ MR. CONTANSEAU'S PRACTICAL DICTTOyABT IS NOW IN USB IN 
THK ROYA^ INDI\N MILITARY CULLEOB, ADDI8C0MBB i THE ROTAL MILITARY 
aCADEMY, WOOLWICn; THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST; KINO'S 
COLLEGE, LONDON : HARROW SCHOOL ; CHSLTBN HAM COhL^QJL ; MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE i ANU CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, LONDON. 



consistent, and convenient for practical 
purposes. We must mention, as anoUier 
excellence, the insertion of the principal 
tenses of irregular verbs, both French and 
English." ATHXirjiinf. 

*' This appears upon the first jiflance 
to be a model for a portable dictionary. It 
is in small 8vo., contains rather more than 
500 pages [470 more « 970], on good paper, 
but not too thick : so that the volume is 
compact in every sense. Althoagh the words 
are very closely packed— for there is an im- 
mense number in a small space— the choice 
of type is excellently adapted tosettingforth 
the original word, its several relations and 
explanations, with perfect distinctness ; the 
reference is peculiarlv easy— the eye glances 
over the page without hindrance, and fastens 
upon the word at once. The volume, how- 
ever, contains improvements. It comprises 
all the new words introduced into both lan-« 
guages, such as * photograph,' ' stereoscope, 
'^potichomanie.' A part of the packing is 
effected by an ingenious use of figures and 
other signs to indicate the peculiar accepta- 
tion of words. Specimens of the most pro- 
minent idioms and familiar phrases are 
thrown in ; and irregular verbs are worked 
out, so as to save trouble and mistake. We 
have gleaned over the dictionary to test some 
of the more ordinary defects, especially er- 
roneous spelling, and we find that it stands 
this test well. The old-fsshioned spelling 
seems to be corrected ; we do not, for exam- 
ple, find ' bonhommie,' but * bonhomie,' in 
the modem £uhion." Spbctatob. 
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